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Area Trends 


O PREVENT a repetition of June worker upris- 


ings which had resulted from repression in 
Czechoslovakia and concession in East Germany, 
captive peoples in the Soviet orbit were being 
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“handled” by the bone and the whip: promises of 
higher living standards coupled with exhortations to 
“overfulfill” norms; watered-down prisoner “am- 
nesties” joined to warnings against “internal enemies.” Mass concessions, modified almost 
beyond recognition since first pledged in Hungary early last July, were tentatively offered to 
the Czechoslovak people at the beginning of August, partially withdrawn two weeks later, 
then promised all over again in Romania. At least two puppet governments offered to per- 
mit dissatisfied peasants to leave collectives and farm independently—offering them inferior 
“reserve” lands—but simultaneously damned “kulaks,” promised large profits to Kolkhoz 
faithfuls, and actually allowed no departures until, they said, “the harvest is in.” 
Continued peasant resistance and food shortages had made State-endorsement of better 
conditions necessary, but it was still “pie in the sky,” and what the post-harvest period 
would bring no one could say. Considering East Berlin and Pilsen, Ostrava and Plovdiv, 
Communist leaders might well remember that he who sows the wind, reaps the whirlwind. 


HUNGARY 


Amnesty: In an amnesty for non-political prisoners, the 
Government granted pardons to all minors, pregnant women, 
mothers with children under 10, women over 50 and men 
over 60. Reprieves have also been given all prisoners serv- 
ing sentences which do not exceed two years. Those serving 
more than two years will have their sentences remitted by 
one-third. The decree also abolished internment camps and 
the deportation system. However, the existing slave labor 
camps, which contain major “political criminals” and work- 
ers, will remain in existence. 


Concessions: In accordance with the promises made by 
Premier Nagy in July, a number of concessions were 
granted the peasantry for the purpose of increasing farm 
production. Penalties imposed on farmers for delivery ar- 
rears were crossed off, and tax arrears were cancelled. The 
free leasing and renting of land will be permitted to a lim- 
ited extent, and the Government has promised farmers new 
credits and the extension of old ones. All concessions favor 
the collective farmers. 

An August 2 decree allows all collective peasants, with 
the exception of those who joined the farms before August 
1, 1951, to leave in October if they choose. However, those 
who leave will not get back their original land but will be 
given land which the regime has not found use for. Since 


this land is obviously not good, it is doubtful that many 
peasants will want it. Furthermore, it is now clear that the 
Government has no intention of permitting the dissolution 
of kolkhozes, despite its earlier promises in this connection. 
In recent weeks many peasants who agitated against collec- 
tives have been arrested, and the regime has launched a 
campaign to “popularize kolkhozes,” and to eliminate kolk- 
hoz enemies. 


BULGARIA 


Tax Reductions: At the end of July the regime announced 
progressive income tax cuts for those earning more than 
10,000 leva per year. Since the average yearly income of 
farmers is approximately 3,000 leva, of workers, 5,000 leva, 
and of professionals (engineers, physicians, lawyers, etc.), 
8,000 leva, the tax reductions obviously benefit only Party 
bigwigs and their Soviet advisors. 


Price Cuts: Following the example set by other Satellite 
countries, the Government passed a decree reducing the 
prices of consumer goods. The cost of food, clothing, house- 
hold goods, cosmetics and building materials was lowered 
from between 5-30 percent. However, the greatest reductions 
were made in the prices of luxury items out of reach for 
the average consumer. At the same time, the costs of sugar, 
rice, fresh vegetables, fruits, coal, gasoline and rent were 





not lowered. Thus, for the average worker, retail prices 
have been cut by no more than 5-8 percent. 


POLAND 


Relief?: According to a special decree, individual peasants 
will now be permitted tax reliefs. The ordinance enables 
farmers who were hit by natural disasters, illness in the fam- 
ily and significant losses in livestock to apply for partial or 
complete abolition of their tax arrears. However, the snag 
is that only farmers who have paid their 1953 taxes can 
apply for such relief. Since the peasant must sell his prod- 
ucts to pay his taxes, and since he can sell them on the free 
market only after he has delivered his obligatory quotas to 
the State, the true purpose of the decree is to speed-up de- 
liveries to the Government. 


The Church: Although it has been more than a month since 
the Government announced the release of 16 priests and 
three nuns from prison—an amnesty granted by the Coun- 
cil of State at the request of the pro-regime clergy—the 
names of those pardoned have not yet been made public. 
In the meantime, the Communists have continued their cam- 
paign against the Polish Episcopate. The sharpest attacks 
have been directed at Cardinal Wyszynski for his Corpus 
Christi Day sermon in which he declared that the day may 
come when Poles will have to prove their faith by blood. 


Party Fame: Although the principle of “collective leader- 
ship” is supposed to prevail in Communist Poland, two 
leaders are now being extolled above all others: Premier 
Bierut and Marshal Rokossowski, Minister of National De- 
fense. This was especially evident in celebrations of “Inde- 
pendence Day,” when Bierut spoke in Warsaw and Rokos- 
sowski in Stalinogrod (Katowice), where the regime staged 
a military display probably intended as a warning against 
further “Berlin-type” riots, or against West-German “revi- 
sionism” with regard to the Oder-Neisse frontier. Songs are 
now being sung about Rokossowski, and a small place in 
Silesia has been named after him. 


Scarcities: The report on the execution of the State Eco- 
nomic Plan for the first half of 1953 were generally opti- 
mistic, although targets were not completely reached in the 
production of many vital products such as lathes, ball bear- 
ings, cement, bricks, sulphuric acids and some foodstuffs. 
The general food situation seems much the same as last 
year. Whether the present food scarcities will persist de- 
pends most of all on the amount of food exported to obtain 
raw materials and special tools and machinery for indus- 
trialization. If the Government relaxes its industrialization 
program, as has been promised by Satetllite leaders in other 
parts of the area, it is possible that the Polish people will 
have more to eat in the coming year. 


ROMANIA 


“Softer Attitude": In accordance with recent changes in 
the domestic program of Communist Hungary, Romanian 


Premier Gheorghiu-Dej made a speech promising improve- 
ment in living standards, greater supplies of food and other 
consumer goods, and more concern for the “welfare of the 
people.” Gheorghiu-Dej’s address supported an earlier state- 
ment made by Deputy Foreign Minister Grigore Preoteasa 
to Western correspondents. In addition to asserting the 
Government’s “good intentions,” Preoteasa stated that Ana 
Pauker was out of the Government and “at liberty” in 
Bucharest. When asked whether work on the much-publi- 
cized Danube-Black Sea Canal had stopped, he remarked 
that continuation or abandonment of the project was not 
of crucial importance; what was important, he emphasized, 
was amelioration of the workers’ living conditions. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Harvest: In recent weeks, the regime focussed most of its 
attention on the harvesting campaign. Earlier in the sum- 
mer, it appeared that all the shortcomings due to the forced 
collectivization policy would be more than compensated for 
by the favorable weather, and expectations of a bumper crop 
were announced. However, extended rains and persistent 
chaos in agriculture during the harvest made it necessary 
for the Minister of Agriculture to send out SOS signals, and 
the entire Party and State administration were mobilized 
to get the grain off the wet fields. These appeals were met 
with little enthusiasm by both private and cooperative farm- 
ers. Despite this reaction, the Government has not softened 
its collectivization program nor altered its agricultural policy. 


Party Unable to Eliminate Failures: A large-scale campaign 
has been launched to overcome the apathy of Party officials 
and members with regard to economic tasks. Recent eco- 
nomic failures have been blamed primarily on lack of ideo- 
logical zeal, and criticism and self-criticism. In addition to 
the grave difficulties encountered during the harvest, the 
Government’s dissatisfaction is probably based on the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to bolster vital mining areas with reliable 
brigade workers, and on the results of plan fulfillment pub- 
lished in the report for the second quarter. The report 
showed considerable production shortcomings in key indus- 
tries. The regime has issued warnings to the effect that con- 
tinued failure to deliver capital goods to friendly nations 
may make it impossible to import all the necessary food- 
stuffs. 


Propaganda Defensive: The Government reacted violently 
to the Free Europe balloon campaign of mid-July and, in a 
polemic against the leaflets dropped, tried to inspire confi- 
dence in the new currency and to create the impression that 
the East German riots were an “imperialist provocation.” 
Malenkov’s August 8 speech was given utmost attention, 
with emphasis on the Soviet camp’s “peace policy,” on 
promises of higher living standards, and on the possibility 
of increased East-West trade. 





Political Section 


Go Away Closer 


VER since early June Soviet policy in Eastern Europe 
has seemed shot through with hesitation, contradic- 
tion, alternation between terrorism and retreat: seem- 

ingly vast concessions combined with or followed by crude 
repression; personal changes running in opposite directions; 
sudden reversals of apparently well-thought-out policies. 

The hyper-Stalinist May 30 Czechoslovak currency re- 

form was followed by a repressive absenteeism decree: but 
the decree, announced almost four wecks after its original 
promulgation, was revoked less than a week later, on 
uly 6. 
' Abolition of the “kulak list” and permission for post- 
harvest disbanding of kolkhozes by majority vote were 
among mass concessions pledged by the new Hungarian 
Prime Minister Imre Nagy in his July 4th inauguration 
speech; but exactly one week later, on July 11, the same 
government launched a joint Nagy-Rakosi tirade against 
kulaks and the regime has followed up ever since with 
thinly-disguised, piecemeal negations of its originally an- 
nounced program. 

In spite of Hungarian back-tracking, Czechoslovak Presi- 
dent Zapotocky made an August 2 speech telling recal- 
citrant peasants they’d miss out on fat profits if they left 
collectives, but “We shall not stand in your way.” A fort- 
night later the Czechoslovak Agriculture Minister, pulling 
a “Rakosi,” in effect told the population not to misinterpret 
his boss’s traffic signals and call an amber light green. 
Home-grown reactionaries, Nepomucky said, were reading 
recent concessions “by the East German and Hungarian 
governments [as] a deviation from socialism.” All we lead- 
ers are trying to do, he insisted, is “rectify some mistakes. 
... Nor shall we leave the path of socialism in our villages.” 

On July 22, the Romanian Party organ Scanteia (Bucha- 
rest) exhorted “All Communists [to] help in the strengthen- 
ing of the development of collective farms.” About one 
month later Prime Minister Gheorghiu-Dej, grabbing the 
ball on a statue-of-liberty play and scampering softly to- 
ward his own goal line, criticized the “Party and State” 
for giving “insufficient attention to the development of in- 
dividual farms. . . .” 

In its conspicuously quiet way, even the Polish regime 


echoed an identical contradiction: while independent farm- 
ers were pledged more aid in the future “to increase food 
supplies,” it was carefully pointed out that the collectives 
“must be strengthened.” 

Threaded through all Satellite speeches, editorials and 
decrees during the past two months, and especially since 
July 11, there seemed to be what can only be described as 
a “go-away-closer” theme. While crop quota arrears were 
being forgiven, Party members were told to apply shock- 
work methods in the kolkhozes. While the prospects of a 
higher living standard and softer government attitude to- 
ward industrial work norms were being loudly propa- 
gandized, labor union members were flatly warned that 
“overfulfillment” was the only workable solution. While 
legalism and State “consideration” for individuals ‘was 
grandly pledged, and superficial amnesties actually carried 
out in some countries, those favors rode on a rising tide of 
“kulak” persecution and tirades about increased “vigi- 
lance” against “internal enemies.” While Party cadres were 
assured that they were still top men on the totem pole and 
that the totems hadn’t changed since Lenin, Party leaders 
were forced to twist themselves into pretzels of self-criti- 
cism. While Malenkov’s “mutual coexistence” pitch was 
being spieled to the captive populations, there was a con- 
tinuation of the Stalinist hate-image of America in East 
European propaganda: above the hydrogen bomb cloud, 
Moscow kept saying, circles a card-carrying dove of peace. 


What's Going On? 


What do these apparent contradictions boil down to? Is 
the Kremlin, through Nagy, Rakosi, Zapotocky, Nepo- 
mucky, Gheorghiu-Dej and their colleagues, following a 
“hard” policy or a “soft” one? Do events of the past weeks 
presage a return to fullblown Stalinism, or do they indicate 
an August synthesis of a June-July antithesis to the ortho- 
dox Stalin thesis? Or are they simply the staggerings of a 
frightened bear, mad with hunger, crazed by the smell of 
honey just out of reach, and blinded by bees? 

While there are no conclusive answers, it is apparent that 
the key to the riddle lies in the Kremlin’s agricultural pol- 
icy. Basically, the issue now being faced by Communist 





leaders is a problem of food-supply: how to feed the in- 
dustrial worker and his family; how, having siphoned vil- 
lage manpower into the factories and mines, to feed urban 
populations vastly increased over the past five years by men 
and women who have been force-converted from food- 
producers to food-consumers. Indefinitely postponed agri- 
cultural crisis means eventual worker resistance. 

Soviet leaders know this very well. Wherever there have 
been open riots and uprisings (in Ujpest and Csepel, in Pil- 
sen, in Haskovo and Plovdiv, throughout East Germany), 
they have been carried on by workers; but wherever the 
Communists have made concrete concessions they have, 
almost without exception, been to the peasantry: in the 
form of debts amnesties, forgiveness of quota arrears, per- 
mission to disband collectives. 

The significance of Kremlin attempts to alleviate indus- 
trial unrest by agricultural concessions is worth spelling out. 
Having recruited large numbers of the new urban prole- 
tariat from the countryside to fulfill their heavy-industrial- 
ization program for Eastern Europe, the Stalinists then had 
to make up for reduced farm labor by mechanizing and 
“systematizing” agriculture: combining independent farms 
into collectives. Land ownership became a primary target, 
kulaks (“village rich”) were persecuted and the surviving 
peasant population, considered inherently antagonistic to 
Communism, were economically and politically pressured 
into becoming kolkhoz members. Village resistance to 
these tactics so reduced harvesting and crop deliveries that 
urban food shops no longer had anything to offer the work- 
ingman worth “fulfilling” his norms to buy. With food 
scarce, prices skyrocketed and inflation spiraled disaster- 
ously. At this point, proletarian resistance began—passively 
at first (through absenteeism, job-hopping and deliberate 
inefficiency or sabotage) ; and then actively, first in Czecho- 
slovakia and then in East Germany. 


Kremlin Camps 


The Kremlin knows that agriculture is the limping leg 
of the Soviet economy; that you can’t drive a factory 
worker indefinitely without feeding him; that steady, 
slow-burning village resistance might at any time flash-fire 
in the factories. In other words, Moscow fully realizes the 
ultimate political character of the food-supply problem. For 
some years there has been evidence of two factions within 
the Soviet Communist Party, each pushing an opposite 
solution. The “hard” faction favored ukreplenie kolkhozov: 
the policy of merging smaller kolkhozes into larger ones, 
with the eventual formation of agrogoroda (State-owned 
giant farms or “peasant towns,” consisting of barracks) 
calculated to completely break up the village community 
and thus make all peasant resistance impossible.* 


* While never applied in the Satellites, there was an intra-Party 
storm over this policy in the USSR as long ago as 1951. Although 
it had been defeated even before that date, it formed the basis for 
a vicious altercation between its chief promoter, Krushchev, and 
Malenkov, as late as the 19th Party Congress in October, 1952: 
indicating that two extremist camps existed inside the Kremlin on 
the eve of Stalin’s death. If there was middle camp, it is difficult 
to identify it with any Party leader. 


The opponents of ukreplenie kolkhozov, who might be 
called agricultural “revisionists,” favored partial decollec- 
tivization, relying on the acceptability to most peasants of 
the best types of kolkhozes (after certain reforms were to 
be introduced), while allowing a gradual return to private 
property to those few peasants who should remain recal- 
citrant. There was to be no less actual government control 
over the food supply, but it was to be implemented indi- 
rectly, through the State’s monopoly on buying and price 
manipulation rather than through direct coercion, Even 
so, this policy would necessarily involve the emergence of 
an unplanned sector of the economy which would have to 
be accompanied by an increase in managerial jurisdiction 
as against State planning: the emergence, in other words, 
of a society in which Party and State control would be less 
centralized, where top government leaders would be satis- 
fied with the morale of their economically contented peas- 
ants, while local managers (Party men within reformed 
kolkhozes, within labor unions, within district, village and 
town governments) ruled the economy.* 


Tito's Test Case 


One of the basic assumptions behind “revisionism” was 
that reformed collectives would be acceptable to the mass 
of peasants: that, once the regimes had opened the door a 
crack, it would not be flung back in their faces by the rush 
of peasants trying to get out; that “kulaks” would be the ex- 
ception, not the rule. The flimsiness of this assumption was 
indicated last spring by events in Yugoslavia, the first coun- 
try to launch an essentially “revisionist” policy and the only 
example about which the West has thorough, first-hand 
information. 

At the end of March Tito’s government issued a decree 
permitting peasants to leave collective farms without wait- 
ing for their three-year terms to expire, and permitting 
(on certain conditions, such as payment of individual shares 
in the kolkhoz debt) the dissolution of kolkhozes by majority 
vote of the members. It became immediately clear that 
far more collectives would dissolve than the government 
had anticipated. In some areas there was a rush to get out 
at once, without bothering to settle accounts. Another 
significant reaction was the severe demoralization of Com- 
munist Party cadres in the villages, who had lorded it over 
the peasants and now found them laughing in their faces. 

Aside from these two results, there was also a genuine 
social problem among former landless laborers who, living 
in pre-Communist large estate areas, had formed mixed 
kolkhozes with landowning peasants and now, as the latter 
went out and took the land, were faced with the prospect 
of once again becoming hired farmhands on the property 
of their former kolkhoz associates. 


* To what extent Malenkov supported this policy is not certain; 
it is only known that he bitterly attacked Khrushchev, proponent of 
ukreplenie kolkhozov, for “creating serious difficulties” in agricul- 
ture. That this is now one of the main indictments against Beria 
is proof that all camps agreed on the seriousness of the agricul- 
tural problem. Malenkov’s August 5th admission that “there are 
still many collective farms, and even whole areas, where agricul- 
ture has been neglected” confirms this. 
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In May, therefore, the Yugoslav regime was compelled 
to launch a propaganda campaign explaining to the Party 
that the aims of agricultural socialism had not been aban- 
doned, that collective farms would still be helped, that 
“kulaks” would not be permitted to exploit labor and de- 
velop agricultural capitalism. 




















Malenkov's Test Case 





Despite this Yugoslav demonstration of its dangers, 
Kremlin leaders apparently decided to go ahead with their 
own Satellite version of “revisionism.” Application of both 
hard and soft tactics to the industrial proletariat had failed 
miserably: the hard in Czechoslovakia, the soft in East 
Germany. Worker riots in these two countries forced 
Kremlin bosses to face the fact that they could no longer 
confine themselves to such makeshift economic solutions 
as currency juggling and norms-lowering.* They had a crit- 
ical political issue on their hands—hands already fully oc- 
cupied in a power struggle—and were compelled to try to 
solve Satellite unrest at its source: on the farms and in the 
villages which provide food for the industrial proletariat. 


Hungary, for a number of reasons (see August issue, 
page 5) was chosen as the pilot country. Peasant and 
Party cadre reaction to Imre Nagy’s July 4th program was 
similar to what it had been in Yugoslavia, but considerably 
more intense. Due partly to the mid-harvest timing, mass- 
scale premature peasant departures from kolkhozes seri- 
ously alarmed the regime; fright and confusion among 
Party cadres was greatly heightened by Rakosi’s demotion 
to a seemingly precarious position at a time when Beria’s 
purge was in the offing. The assumption upon which 
“revisionism” had been based broke down, as a kind of 
Gresham’s Law took over: recalcitrant peasants spreading 
a bandwagon psychology of mass exodus among their more 
docile associates. After one week of comparative chaos, 
Rakosi and Nagy both took to the same soap box and tried 
to save the situation by talking tough. 


From July 11 to August 2, Satellite agricultural policy 
was held in abeyance. There were debt amnesties, crop 
quota arrears cancellations and spot food price reductions 
in several countries, but no clear indication as to whether 
or not the Kremlin considered the situation critical enough 
to expand “revisionism” to other Satellites despite the Hun- 
garian peasant and Party reaction. 


The answer seemed to come with Zapotocky’s August 2 
speech: “revisionism” would be salvaged, but it would be 
modified almost beyond recognition and presented to the 
Czechoslovak people, as a tainted article which “kulaks” 
could steal if they dared, rather than as the gracious gift 
from his regime that Imre Nagy had originally made it. 
Even this presentation, however, must have been interpreted 
by the peasantry as blanket permission to abandon their 
hated collectives. In an August 16 clarification, Nepo- 


—__— 


* While, as a special case among Satellites, there had been a 
mee of norms reductions in East Germany during June, Nagy’s 
uly 4th platform didn’t grant a single firm concession to Hun- 
garian workers. 























































































































Political 


mucky’s bark was much louder than Zapotocky’s had been 
—he ranted and raved against “kulaks” and internal ene- 
mies; he poured forth Marxist invective. But beneath all 
the growling, his bite was limited to, “We shall try to per- 
suade” all smallholders and peasants “of the necessity of 
agricultural mass production,” and “We shall support” the 
“development of collective farming.” 


"Revisionism" Revised 


Modifications of the original policy, necessitated by the 
unexpectedly violent reactions of Satellite populations in 
countries where any form of “revisionism” has been 
launched, seem to account for most of the apparent policy 
contradictions since July 11. These modifications involve 
the peasants, the Party cadres, and the urban population. 


Peasants: 


To stem a mass exodus from collectives (the recalcitrant 
nucleus pulling others out with them), East European re- 
gimes have made the will to disband kolkhozes tantamount 
to a crime against the State. While even Nepomucky im- 
plied that peasants who insisted on leaving could do so, 
he set up a number of roadblocks to keep the neutral and 
fainthearted within the collective fold. Since July 11, the 
Hungarian regime has gone one step further: particularly 
in making fallow (“reserve”) lands rather than collective 
lands available to peasants wishing to leave the collectives. 

Combined with kulak vilification, the Communists have 
offered rewards to those peasants electing to stick by the 
collectives: in the form of financial support, extended cred- 
its, the prospect of fat “profits” in the future, and “im- 
provement” of kolkhoz rules and regulations. 

So that peasants (and the population as a whole) 
would not detect regime softness and attempt outright defi- 
ance, the whole “revisionist” program has been carefully 
presented as nothing more than a minor rectification of 
local backsliding. 


Party Cadres: 


This “local backsliding” presentation seems even more 
directly aimed at the Party cadres than at the peasant pop- 
ulation. Communist leaders, having seen how the cadres 
panicked in Hungary, are taking enormous pains to reassure 
the membership: to cry purist Marxism, to invoke Lenin’s 
dicta, to mount the current program as no more than a 
commonsense attempt to correct a few minor mistakes. 

Combined with this reassurance, however, is a serious 
attempt to reindoctrinate the Party for a more elastic role: 
hence the spate of criticism and self-criticism; hence Party- 
directed exhortations to “get closer to the people”; hence 
the castigation of dogmatists, hero-worshippers, quote- 
droppers and, in general, all “Slanskyite” leftist extremist 
Party men who resent any seeming reduction of Party 
power or are too inflexible. This reindoctrination is taking 
place under the convenient aegis of “collective leadership.” 

Along with reindoctrinating Satellite Parties to give the 
appearance of a little less centralized power, Moscow is ap- 
parently toughening them for more effective on-the-spot 


managership: through between-the-halves pep talks urging 
them to get out there in the collectives, stand up in the 
labor unions, and apply shockwork methods. 


Urban Proletariat: 


Lest they repeat the June Czechoslovak revolt against 
“hardness” or East German revolt encouraged by “soft- 
ness,” the urban proletariat of Eastern Europe is appar- 
ently being presented with a “hard-soft” policy calculated 
to confuse and neutralize them into obedience. Like Pav- 
lov’s dog, they are being trained by alternate use of the 
bone and the whip. On the one hand, they are promised 
higher living standards, more consumer goods, better fac- 
tory facilities and more safety devices; on the other hand, 
they are warned that these things can only be achieved 
through “overfulfillment.” Soft words about legalism are 
spoken in the same breath with hard words about “internal 
enemies.” And in anticipation of State failure to actually 
raise the living standard within the forseeable future, there 
is a continuation of the hate-America campaign to stimu- 
late a brink-of-war, emergency psychosis and thus make 
unsatisfactory living conditions appear a necessary sacrifice. 


What Next? 


How long this modified, fraudulent, bone-and-whip 
brand of “revisionism” will be continued in Eastern Europe 
is still largely a matter of speculation. It is too soon to tell 
whether, in Moscow’s view, the policy is working. On 
August 22, Radio Budapest admitted that the Hungarian 
regime’s harvest plans had failed. Yet the “revisionist” pol- 
icy was spectacularly reaffirmed on the following day in 
Romania, where Prime Minister Gheorghiu-Dej made a 
speech reminiscent in tone, if not quite in extent of conces- 
sions, of Imre Nagy’s July 4th Hungarian bombshell.* To 
date, in any case, there seems to be a drive to solve worker 
discontent by getting food produced and distributed by 
any and all methods—including the release (albeit reluc- 
tant and accompanied by threats) of recalcitrant peasants 
from the collective farms. 


Ii GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
Peasants Against Collectives 


Ever since July 4, when Premier Imre Nagy promised 
Hungarian peasants that they could leave cooperatives in 
the fall if they wished, farmers throughout the country 
have campaigned to disband and quit the kolkhozes. (See 
August 1953 issue, pp. 9-11.) This action, which has the 
dimensions of a bloodless peasant revolution, has been 
denounced vehemently by all propaganda media. Attacks 
are directed mainly against “hostile kulaks” who are 
charged with trying to undermine the collectivization pro- 
gram because of their hatred for the “people’s regime.” 
The label, kulak, is applied to so-called “shirkers and para- 
ties” on cooperatives who are accused, among other things, 


* It is also worth noting that, alongside Malenkov, Krushchev 
(erstwhile proponent of ukreplenie kolkhozev) was featured at the 
recent Soviet reception for the East German puppet leaders. 


of inciting “simple-minded peasants” and new members 
to leave the farms. 

Largely because of this widespread peasant resistance, 
Matyas Rakosi and Imre Nagy were forced to make follow. 
up speeches on July 11 “clarifying” the promises made a 
week before. Both Party leaders emphasized that the 
kolkhoz system will be maintained and that anyone who 
“misinterprets” the Government’s program will be severely 
punished. Since then, the regime has arrested farmers 
who continued to agitate against collectives and has passed 
a decree stating that only peasants who joined coopera- 
tives after August 1, 1951, can leave in October. (See Eco- 
nomic Section. ) 

In a front-page editorial entitled, “Let’s Protect Our 
Kolkhozes,” Szabad Nep (Budapest), August 7, clearly 
revealed the extent of the peasants’ anti-kolkhoz activity. 
The newspaper bitterly attacked the “enemy” for cam- 
paigning against collectives and complained that Party 
organizations, instead of suppressing this action, had been 
content to stand idly by. Urging Communists to wage an 
effective counter-attack, Szabad Nep told them that their 
chief target should be shirkers— those who “sneaked” 
into the cooperatives and who now are not “content to 
leave by themselves,” but want to persuade others to 
do so also: 

“The enemy realized that this year will be an impor- 
tant year in the strengthening of kolkhozes and that 
members of good kolkhozes will have a larger income 
this year than they had in the period of individual farm- 
ing. That is why every kind of hostile riff-raff, horse 
traders, good-for-nothing parasites . . . are striking at the 
prosperity of kolkhoz members. . . . It is obvious that he 
who works against the common property is working 
against the people. . . . It is clear that the State cannot 
allow this and must strike with the severity of law against 
those who are inciting against kolkhozes.” 


The newspaper cited a typical case of “kulaks” who had 
attempted to destroy a kolkhoz, and described the punish- 
ment given such offenders. It is evident, from the fol- 
lowing quotation, that the regime has found it necessary to 
oppose all propaganda for dissolution of kolkhozes because 
such propaganda seriously endangers the very system it- 
self: 

“Vincze Kadar, Peter Hevesi and Janos Pond, .. . the ku- 
laks who sneaked into the East Light kolkhoz, collected 
signatures from kolkhoz members for an appeal to dis- 
solve [the collective]. They excluded from the group 
those honest . . . kolkhoz members who stood up for the 
system of cooperative farming. The kulak intrigue failed, 
however, because of the vigilance of self-respecting kolk- 
hoz members. Vincze Kadar and his accomplices were 
excluded from the kolkhoz, arrested, and sentenced to 
five years in prison.” 


Counter-Attack 
Szabad Nep then warned Communists about the dar- 
gerous effects of “kulak” propaganda. Those mainly in 
fluenced by it are “honest but wavering” kolkhoz member, 
particularly those who joined only recently and have not 
yet received a share in the profits. Carefully pointing ou! 
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that a distinction must be made between the two groups 
—“demagogue kulaks” and the “uncertain ones”—Szabad 
Nep insisted that the former could be eliminated and the 
latter convinced only if the Party forms a group of ac- 
tivists on every kolkhoz. It is obvious from this statement 
that the regime is badly in need of kolkhoz supporfers: 


“This must be stressed all the more, because county 
and district Party committees have forgotten to estab- 
lish such kolkhoz actives in most places. Work cannot 
be successful where only [members of Party committees] 
run around from kolkhoz to kolkhoz, and alone carry on 
the work of indoctrination. Our Party organizations must 
see to it that the council, the various mass organizations, 
especially DISZ [youth] and MNDZ [women] and the 
tractor stations—particularly their political sections— 
consider strengthening the kolkhozes as their most im- 
portant task.” 
































The newspaper concluded its editorial by stating that 
a rich harvest will mean prosperity for kolkhoz members 
and that a large-scale campaign of “enlightenment and 
exposure of enemy intrigues” is absolutely necessary if 
kolkhozes are to succeed in weathering their “childhood 
diseases” and in becoming stronger than they ever have 
been. 



































"My Only Child" 


As part of the Government drive to “popularize kol- 
khozes” the regime press continually publishes intimate 
accounts of kulak activities and the loyal reaction of 
“good peasants.” The moral of these stories is supposed 
to be that faithful kolkhoz members save the farms by 
exposing kulaks as enemy agents and by proclaiming the 
kolkhoz system as the only road to peasant prosperity. For 
instance, Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), July 11, wrote: 
“It is now clear who is who. Members of the Red Dawn 
collective were very indignant when some members put 
their heads together and began discussing the possibilities 
of leaving the kolkhoz. ‘I should leave the collective!’ Mrs. 
Body exclaimed terrified. ‘It would be as if I were desert- 
ing my child, my only beloved child.’” Another kolkhoz 
member allegedly said: “Cannon fire couldn’t drive me 
from the collective.” 

Szabad Nep (Budapest), July 13, wrote: “Members of 
the Tolna County cooperative farms have understood that 
collective farming is the only road to a prosperous future. 
..« Members of the Kossuth collective, for instance, ex- 
posed and ousted from the collective kulaks who tried to 
undermine the common property.” 






































































































































Leopards’ Spots 
And Radio Kossuth, July 16, broadcast the following: 


“Sandor Szijjarto Szabo . . . listened to our Govern- 
ment’s program, and on the following Monday walked 
about as if he were the only lord in the village. He 
simply went to the fields, loaded 18 sheaves of rye. . . 
took them home to his stables and began threshing. He 
spread the rumor that it was no longer necessary to give 
the crop to the cooperative farm... and that everyone 
should store the crop in his own attic. The local coun- 
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cil interpreted Imre Nagy’s speech differently. . . . Szabo’s 
machinations were exposed and he was warned to take 
more care of his crops. . . . Szabo persisted in his haugh- 
tiness and announced that his interpretation of Imre 
Nagy’s speech was different. ‘Imre Nagy said that there 
were no longer any kulaks.’ The villagers then realized 
that although the Government has abolished the kulak 
list, the kulak remains a kulak.” 


Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), July 25, printed an article 
denying the “rumor” that members of the Bajczi-Zsilinszky 
cooperative had handed in an appeal for dissolution. The 
newspaper claimed that this was a “kulak machination” 
and that the “enthusiastic” young chairman of the local 
council, which had received the appeal, had “convinced 
the members that they are much better off on the collec- 
tive than they would be farming independently, and that, 
anyway, they could not quit before October.” 

From this propaganda it is clear that the Government 
has no intention of permitting dissolution of cooperatives 
and that persecution of “kulaks” will continue as before. 


“Enemy Voices" 


Workers, also, have not responded as the regime would 
have liked, and the press has issued a number of com- 
plaints about “enemy activity” in factories. Esti Budapest, 
July 16, declared that one worker had incited against 
the Government by reacting as follows to announcements 
of the new program: “They know how to make promises, 
but what about deeds? . . . They cheat us wherever pos- 
sible. Our wages don’t even cover the bare necessities of 
life. . . . The [accountants] who compute them used to be 
servants or swineherds.” The newspaper concluded that 
the above-mentioned worker had an “immense” hatred 
for the regime and that the enemy “takes advantage of 
every small deficiency, exaggerates troubles and thus 
creates dissatisfaction.” 

Two days later, on July 18, Esti Budapest, called upon 
people’s educators to prevent the enemy from raising 
its voice. One outspoken worker apparently drew a sym- 
pathetic audience when he announced and adhered to his 
own interpretation of the new program: 


“Mr. Bokros was very impertinent . . . after the an- 
nouncement of the new Government program. He de- 
clared that he didn’t want to look like Istvan Lek, ‘whose 
bones are rattling since he has participated in labor com- 
petitions. At last, the leaders have come to their senses; 
this is quite a different government; they notice people 
like us,’ the impudent Bokros continued. ‘Anyone may 
go back to his own land, may quit the collective and get 
permission to set up his own trade.’ His statements cre- 
ated quite a stir, and others began to voice their opin- 
ions more loudly. . . . Communists of workshop No. 6 
[of the Budapest subway] are waging a persistent strug- 
gle against enemy influence.” 


Absenteeism 


The Party press has also complained severely about con- 
tinued lack of labor discipline. For instance, the news- 
paper Nepszava (Budapest), July 30, declared that work- 










ers in the Red Star Tractor Factory are far behind sched- 
ule: 


“As a result [of their lack of discipline] the factory was 
22.6 percent behind schedule on the 13th, and 27 per- 
cent behind schedule on the 16th. In the steel foundry, 
for example, 37 workmen were absent from the after- 
noon shift last payday without justified reason. On July 
13, only $ moulders instead of 15 were in the iron foun- 
dry. The shop committee must wage a persistent strug- 
gle against all forms of lack of discipline.” 


The same issue of the newspaper denounced abstentee- 
ism in the mines: 

“It is high time to restore labor discipline in pit No. 
10 of the Tatabanya mines. Recently, Mihaly Steli has 
been absent without cause eleven times, Viktoria Foma, 
six times, Rozalia Berkis, six times, etc. The list could 
be continued indefinitely. . . . The number of absences 
due to ‘accidents’ has increased strikingly in recent 
weeks.” 


Hungarian Amnesty 

On July 25, Radio Budapest announced an amnesty 
for prisoners, promised by Prime Minister Nagy earlier 
in the month. Like the decrees recently passed in the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and Romania, the Hun- 
garian amnesty does not apply to political prisoners. Any- 
one convicted of “anti-democratic crimes,” treason, ille- 
gal entry into the country, murder, robbery or rape does 
not come under the provisons of the decree. Neither do 
prisoners sentenced to more than five years for crimes 
against “public property” or prisoners repeatedly con- 
victed of this crime within a five-year period. 

Prisoners included under the amnesty who are serving 
sentences of two years or less will be freed; those convicted 
for longer terms will have their sentences remitted by one 
third. Pardon will be given all persons sentenced to cor- 
rective or “educational” penalties, to minors, expectant 
mothers, women with children under ten years of age, 
women over 50 and men over 60. Those sentenced to 
fines of 5,000 forints or less will have their fines cancelled: 
those fined more than 5,000 forints will have their fines 
reduced to this amount. In addition, the amnesty applies 
to prisoners not yet tried but whose sentences will not ex- 
ceed two years. It also applies to persons convicted of 
petty offenses or violations of customs regulations as well 
as to those whose sentences have been conditionally sus- 
pended. If a person reprieved under the amnesty commits 
a crime within two years after the decree becomes effective, 
his sentence will be reimposed. 

The amnesty also authorizes the abolition of internment 
camps and the deportation system. However, an earlier 
decree restricting settlement in certain areas to persons with 
special Government permits has not been invalidated. 
Therefore, since most Hungarian deportees are from large 
cities, and since it is necessary to have special Government 
permits to live in large cities, it is clear that the deportees 
will not be able to return to their former homes. 

It should also be pointed out that while the amnesty 
authorizes the abolition of internment camps by October 


31, it does not abolish forced labor camps. (In intern- 
ment camps not all prisoners are forced to work and 
most are allowed greater contact with the outside world, 
—i.e., permission to receive food parcels, etc.—than pris- 
oners in forced labor camps.) The forced labor system | 
will undoubtedly continue and it is even possible that the 
internment camps will be converted into camps for this 
purpose. 

Needless to say, the July 25 amnesty is not as lenient as 
the Communists would have it appear. For example, most 


Let the Rotten Ones Fall 


Akik késeilinek kilépoi.a ttesz-bil... 


Caption: “Those who are preparing to leave the collectives. . ..” 
Newspaper Headline, lower right cartoon: “John Slacker’s yearly 
work units: 6.” 


From Ludas Matyi (Budapest), July 23, 1953 § cism.” 





parly 


workers imprisoned for quitting their jobs without permis- 
sion have received sentences ranging from two to ten years. 
It is also noteworthy that under the pre-Communist crim- 
inal law, one fourth of a prisoner’s sentence was remitted 
if he met certain conditions. And finally, since the major- 
ity of Hungarian prisoners are political, the amnesty is 
clearly not very broad. 


Zoltan Vas 


Since the reorganization of the Hungarian Government 
in June, the only top Communist in the former Govern- 
ment to come under attack is Zoltan Vas, erstwhile Chair- 
man of the Planning Bureau. All other leading Party 
members who no longer head ministries have been given 
high posts. For instance, on July 25, Arpad Hazi, former 
Deputy Prime Minister, was appointed Chairman of the 
State Control] Center, and Erik Molnar, former Foreign 
Minister, was made President of the Supreme Court. On 
August 16, Mihaly Farkas was made a Politburo member, 
Secretary of the Party’s Political Committee, and fourth 
member of the Party’s Secretariat. The other former 
ministers became deputy ministers. 

It should be pointed out that Vas has been attacked 
directly only once. For the most part, the Communist 
press has denounced conditions in the Komlo Mines. Vas 
has been director of the Komlo Trust Company since last 
January. On July 19, the newspaper Szabad Ifjusag (Bud- 
apest) accused Vas of making young miners work too hard 
under intolerable living conditions. The newspaper claimed 
that as a result of this policy, about one half of the 546 
young miners in Komlo have fled. “Vas is directly respon- 
sible,” the newspaper wrote, “for these conditions.” Earlier 
in the month, Szabad Nep (Budapest), July 4, published 
the following editorial condemning neglect of workers in 
Komlo: 


“Why aren't apartments in Komlo being built quickly? 
. .. Managers of the building enterprise complain about 
the small number of assistants, but at the same time say 
nothing about the fact that more than 200 workers 
have quit the construction project in the past few 
months. . . . The chief engineer tries to ease [the man- 
agement’s] conscience by claiming that the workers who 
quit did not work well in any case. They do not under- 
stand that the fact workers have quit is a sharp criti- 
cism of the management—that it shows that the manage- 
ment is not sufficiently concerned with the work and the 
living conditions of the miners. It is not uncommon for 
managers to treat workers inhumanely. . . .” 


Another criticism of the Komlo management was voiced 
by Radio Kossuth ontJuly 23. The announcer complained 
that an audience for the miners’ radio program had not 
been organized: “The purpose of a program like this is 
to teach. It seems that managers of the mine do not want 
to learn, or to be criticized. There are [plenty of] short- 
comings at Komlo. . . . Production meetings are not held 
tegularly, and work is slack. Instead of asking the miners 
for constructive criticism, the managers try to evade criti- 
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Trade Union Congress 


At the second plenary sesssion of the Hungarian Na- 
tional Council of Trade Unions on July 25, Chairman 
Istvan Kristof reported on trade union activities since the 
last Congress in February and outlined future tasks. At 
the beginning of his speech, Kristof emphasized that the 
Trade Unions must give full support to the new Govern- 
ment program because it “serves the cause of continually 
raising the workers’ living standard.” Kristof rebuked the 
unions for their slack ties with the masses and said that 
mistakes criticized at the February Congress are still being 
made: the unions have not increased their influence over 
the masses, and the workers feel no loyalty to the unions 
and are apathetic at membership and production meetings. 
Kristof also complained that the unions were indifferent 
to worker criticisms and suggestions: “We must be frank: 
—the cause of all these shortcomings is the trade unions’ 
poor management.” 


In discussing trade union activities in factories, Kristof 
claimed that leading organs are ineffectual, and that, 
often, only small meetings are called to discuss important 
matters, while large meetings are convened merely for 
the purpose of giving members information. Kristof also 
attacked the Trade Union Council’s poor “cadre policy.” 
A maior mistake is that experienced cadres are not given 
enough support and, consequently, more than 50 percent 
of all trade union officials are below 24 years of age: 
“As a result, their qualifications are also inferior. The 
Council Management, and primarily I, personally, am to 
blame for failing to remedy this matter.” 


Kristof pointed out that the main task of the trade unions 
is greater concern for the workers’ well-being. He said 
that although the Government had appropriated more 
than 250 million forints for worker benefits, plants under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture have not 
used the allocated sums, while those under the Ministries 
of the Building Industry, Light Industry, the Food Indus- 
try and the Smelting and Machine Industry have used 
only 1/5 of the money which should have been spent on 
improving worker conditions in the first half of the year. 

Another major task of the trade unions is to investigate 
without further delay the cause of all accidents and to 
take effective preventive measures. Trade unions must 
also help solve housing problems and inform the au- 
thorities of worker requirements and suggestions. Improve- 
ments are also needed in “cultural homes”: “Our houses 
of culture are not up-to-date. They are often dirty and 
poorly equipped. Their programs are boring, and there- 
fore they have not become the center of the workers’ 
cultural education.” 


In the conclusion to his speech, Kritof lashed out at the 
“imperialist Social Democrats” and “renegade” members 
of Western trade unions: 


“The rightist Social Democrat leaders and leaders of 
the renegade trade unions impudently betray the strug- 
gle of the working class, and are loyal imperialist serv- 
ants. These traitors convened a meeting in Stockholm 





Korean Truce 


Radio Sofia, July 28: 

“, . . The victory of peace has been won by great 
effort and a courageous struggle. . . . Even now, at the 
time of the signing of the armistice, Syngman Rhee’s 
War Minister states that if the political conference does 
not succeed within 90 days they will continue hostilities. 
The whole world is aware that there are certain circles 
which are not pleased with the armistice and are openly 
threatening provocations.” 


Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), July 28: 

“The truce has shown us that it is possible to meet 
an offensive; it has proved that conquerors can be re- 
pelled and that . . . the policy of negotiation . . . can 
be victorious over the policy of violence. . . . 

“However, the results are still in danger. The Amer- 
icans have signed the truce under [compulsion], under 
pressure from the people and because they got into a 
blind military alley. .. . 

“The circles which have fought tooth and nail against 
a truce have suffered defeat. But this very defeat will 
prompt them to even more violent attempts against 
peace. They are . . . trying to sabotage the agreement. 
Syngman Rhee’s announcements leave no doubt about 
this. We are justified in being jubilant over the success 
of the peace forces, but we must continue to be cautious 
and increase our vigilance.” 


Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), August 1: 

“There are still very great tasks confronting the 
Korean people and the whole peace camp. We must 
not forget for a moment that the aggressors have not 
abandoned their offensive plans . . . that they are seek- 
ing to obstruct the road to peace by various plots. We 
must not forget that the Americans [who signed the 
truce] barred only one visitor from the so-called peace 
tent—the dove of peace. The American generals pro- 
tested against hanging the picture of the peace dove on 
the wall of the room in which the truce was signed.” 


Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), August 1: 
“For three years our eyes have been glued to you, 
You tortured, bleeding peninsula 
What terrible years in which your tortured heart 
Has throbbed with stubborn hope. 


Oh, Korea, you distant, dear neighbor 
You brother with great dreams, you valiant warrior. 


Your reputation has spread through the world like 
wildfire 


You second home of all peoples. 
* . * * 
But do not fall asleep, humanity, 
Poisonous fires erupt from the depths, 
From the sickly, shrivelled hands of the traitor, 
The Monster still pokes his head.” 


Pok6j zwycieza 


“Peace Triumphs” 
Glos Pracy (Warsaw), July 29, 1953 


Prace (Prague) , July 28: 

“The peace negotiations lasted two years and 17 days. 
And it is necessary today to remember that it was the 
Soviet Union which, as the first great power, instigated 
these negotiations on June 23, 1951, that it was the 
Soviet Union which, with its great influence and its peace- 
ful policy, contributed most to the successful conclusion 
of the peace negotiations. . . . Experience teaches us 
that the average American wants peace in Korea, but 
that there are sufficient powers in the US which do not 
intend to relinquish their warmongering plans. . . .” 
Radio Warsaw, July 28, in English to Europe: 

“The Korean War was to have been a prelude to war 
in the whole of Asia. Only the greatest efforts of the 
peace camp saw to it that the war did not spread to the 
whole world. . . . The consistent, patient policy of the 
Soviet Union and the peace camp forced the American 
delegation to sign the truce agreement.” 

Radio Warsaw, July 28, Home Service: 

“The Korean War has revealed the imperialists’ great- 
est weakness: lack of moral strength, lack of principles 
for which nations are ready to die.” 





several weeks ago. But they forgot to talk about the 
condition of the working class in imperialist and colonial 
countries, about the prevailing misery and unemploy- 
ment. Their discussions consisted mainly of unbridled 
attacks against the Soviet Union and the People’s Dem- 
ocratic countries.” 


It should be pointed out that Kristof’s admission of his 
own negligence is a startling example of “self-criticism” 
and a rare occurrence among Bolshevik leaders. However, 
this may be in line with Rakosi’s recent admissions of er- 
ors in economic policy. The fact that 50 percent of the 
trade union officials are below the age of 24 indicates that 
the Communists are having extreme difficulty in securing 
efficient cadres. This is mainly due to the fact that the old, 
organized workmen have been eliminated from the organi- 
zations which they themselves established and have been 
replaced by young men who attended short courses in 
Party schools. Furthermore, since the best cadres are 
used by the Party, the mass organizations must depend on 
the less experienced ones. 


Reluctant Communists 


The low morale of Czechoslovak Communists and the 
people’s indifference to regime commands continue to 
plague the Communist Government. This widespread 
apathy, continually denounced in the press, is manifest 
not only in production but in almost all spheres of life. 
For instance, the Party press has recently suffered a sharp 
decrease in circulation. In a July 15 editorial on this sub- 
ject, Rudo Pravo (Prague), complained that not enough 
effort is made to bring the press “close to the masses.” 
For example, the Office of the Jihlava Regional Commit- 
tee passed six resolutions to increase circulation of the 
regional periodical, but the number of subscriptions has 
actually decreased. Furthermore, Communists set a poor 
example by refusing to subscribe regularly to Party news- 
papers: out of an eleven-member Party group in a Brno 
foundry, only two Communists subscribe to Rude Pravo. 
Also, local stores make little attempt to sell newspapers: 
“Shop windows in Karlovy Vary and other places will dis- 
play gift items, playing cards, etc.—but no newspapers. 
Similar shortcomings are evident in rural consumer co- 
operatives.” 

Production lags are the main sign of worker indiffer- 
ence. For instance, on July 15, Rude Pravo complained 
that the Gustav pit in Uzina owed 15,000 tons of coal 
and was far behind schedule. The newspaper blamed this 
state of affairs on poor leadership, claiming that the ma- 
jority of miners were honest workers: “This task, the task 
of the leader, belongs to the Party organization. And the 
Party organization at the Gustav pit has not fulfilled its 
obligations. . . . Party members do not always set a good 
example at work; they do not sign Socialist obligations, and 
they do not propagate the new form of work. . . . The 
comrades are ready to adopt new resolutions without pay- 
ing attention to them afterwards; the result is like trying 
to carry water in a sieve.” 

Despite the claim that the majority of miners are honest 
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workers, it is clear that miner absenteeism has seriously 
hindered coal production. Apparently, however, Commu- 
nist officials balk at the task of penalizing miners for this 
offense and try to ignore the problem of shift skipping. 
On July 24, Rude Pravo rebuked propagandists at the 
Julius Fucik Mine for not discussing “important political 
matters with workers.” The newspaper then described the 
chaos at a June 30 meeting of Communists summoned to 
discuss the matter of absenteeism: 


“The meeting started by a conflict between the chair- 
man and the commissar of the District Party Commit- 
tee because neither wanted to give the report. There 
was no report at all . . . just a few insignificant words 
—and then the discussion started. The comrades were at 
a loss what to discuss. They did not even know that 
approximately twenty miners were missing their shifts 
daily. . . . Similar meetings . . . are held in the Karvina 
area. . . . One day a meeting is announced at the pit, 
and the next day it is cancelled. Another week can be 
crowded with meetings . . . and the same matters are dis- 
cussed at all of them... .” 


No "Democratic Centralism" 


The regime has attempted to combat these shortcom- 
ings by pillorying workers in plant periodicals and by mak- 
ing frequent appeals for “iron Party discipline.” These 
have been largely unsuccessful, and even the purge of 
“undisciplined” Party members following the currency re- 
form has not brought about the required improvement 
in Party work. The extent of disobedience to Party orders 
was indicated by Rude Pravo in a July 20 editorial. Point- 
ing out that all Party organizations must unconditionally 
fulfill resolutions of higher Party organs, and that failure 
to obey Party commands is extremely damaging to the 
national interest, the newspaper cited the following case 
of a Party recalcitrant: 


“At discussions of the results of the state-wide Party 
Congress, Party member F. Houza suggested that higher 
Party organs be subordinated to inferior organs. The 
District Committee blamed him for his improper at- 
titude. Nevertheless, he again openly opposed Party and 
Government provisions on the occasion of the currency 
reform. For this, he was expelled from the Party.” 


The newspaper described another case where no action 
at all was taken. The Chairman of the plant organization 
in Horazdovice refused to fulfill the tasks assigned him. 
Furthermore, he didn’t appear at the. meeting where he 
was supposed to explain his conduct. Condemning such 
indifference, Rude Pravo declared: “Only a well-organ- 
ized and disciplined Party is able to lead the broad masses 
of working people. It is the task of all Party organizations 
to watch over ... the principle of democratic centralism 
within the whole Party.” 


Technical Experts Needed 


Another aspect of the Government campaign to over- 
come the prevailing political and economic chaos is a 
a new drive to woo the “old intelligentsia”—particularly 





technical experts. In a speech at the Central Political 

School of the Communist Party, Deputy Prime Minister 

Vaclav Kopecky declared that one of the most important 

tasks facing the Party is to “respect” the old-time intel- 

ligentsia and to create a new Socialist intelligentsia: 

“We are now confronted by a situation where we have 

an insufficient number of people with college education 
and not enough graduate students . . . especially in the 
new technical colleges. . . . I mention this in order to 
prove that we should respect the intelligentsia, and that 
we must, by all means, discard the damaging tendencies 
in our relationship with the intelligentsia, as fostered by 
the Slansky gang.” 


This new attitude towards the intelligentsia is probably 
designed to recruit skilled workers. A similar tactic was 
used in 1951 by Ministe::.of National Defense Cepicka 
with regard to “old-schoo.” Army officers. This occurred 
at a time when the Bolshevik cadre policy had created 
a state of emergency. Aiter a new Communist staff of 
officers had been trained, the regime conducted a brutal 
purge of the old Army officers’ corps. Kopecky’s overtures 
to the “old intelligentsia” may very possibly turn out to be 
the prelude to a future purge of this group if and when 
the production crisis is weathered. 


Prosecution of Workers 


Until recently, the Czechoslovak Government continu- 
ally stressed that one of the main duties of the courts is 
to assist collectivization and protect “Socialist legality” by 
handing down severe sentences to kulaks and remnants 
of the urban bourgeoisie. Since the May 30 currency re- 
form and the abolition of rationing, the emphasis has 
changed to workers. This is probably a consequence of 
the widespread worker demonstrations following the re- 
form and continued labor absenteeism. A recent article by 
one of the Party’s judicial “wizards” which was published 
in the July 24 edition of Nova Svoboda (Ostrava) stated 
that the courts’ main task is to fight lack of labor discipline 
by prosecuting “internal and external enemies of the work- 
ing population.” The writer, Jan Lukastik, declared that 
this task is of utmost importance at the present stage of 
“economic development” and in view of the international 
situation: 

“The introduction of the uniform market and the cur- 
rency reform have reduced to a minimum the basis of 
the struggle waged by former capitalists against our 
State. . . . Similarly, [many of the reasons] for economic 
disorders created by kulaks who, as exploiters, still main- 
tain their economic position, [have been removed]. Con- 
sequently, the [main] brake on our Socialist development 
is criminal action . . . by people who have chosen the 
wrong road—by shirkers, malingerers, and violators of 
State discipline.” 


Trials 


Although the recent decree fixing severe penalties for 
worker “migration” and absenteeism has been revoked (see 
August, 1953, issue, p. 11), it is clear that a great many 
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worker trials can be expected in the near future. In the 
meantime, the regime has not relaxed its attitude toward 
kulaks or “remnants of the bourgeoisie.” For instance, 
Nova Svoboda (Ostrava), July 21, reported on the trial 
of former shopkeeper Karel Placek and his wife, who were 
accused of hiding goods at the time of the 1945 currency 
reform and of making a profit of 60,000 koruny on them. 
The defendants were also charged with concealing food- 
stuffs, including 250 kilograms of flour, at the time of 
severest drought: 


“When [Placek] transferred his shop to the coopera- 
tive Budocnost, he became manager and got a decent sum 
of money for the stock and inventory... . He and his wife 
earned over 10,000 koruny monthly. ... By accumulating 
money at home, they again endangered the financial 
situation of our State. . . . This was revealed last May 
when bourgeois remnants invaded the market like grass- 
hoppers, to buy up all the goods and upset the market. 
The Placeks [were, of course, among them,] and these peo- 
ple were responsible for the fact that free market shops 
had to close down for some time.” 


Placek was sentenced to eight years in prison, and loss 
of civil rights for five years. His wife was sentenced to 
five years in prison and loss of civil rights for three years. 
The property of both was confiscated. 

A trial of four kulaks, accused of having intentionally 
violated labor discipline and of subverting the Vaclavice 
cooperative, was reported by Cesta Miru (Liberec) on 
July 18. The accused, who were expelled from the cooper- 
ative in the fall of 1952 and the spring of 1953, were 
charged with refusing to till their land despite the fact 
that the local national committee had directed them to 
do so. Furthermore, they allegedly refused to secure 
enough fodder for their cattle: “Since March 1952, and 
particularly during the first quarter of 1953, they have not 
fulfilled their delivery quotas.” The defendants were sen- 
tenced to prison for periods ranging from three to seven 
years. Their property and that of their wives was confis- 
cated, and their famiiles were expelled from the Liberec 
region. 

Although it is to be expected that workers will be treated 
with equal harshness, the penalties will probably differ 
slightly since they have no property to be consficated. 
Further, since there are more workers than kulaks, and 
since organized resistance in factories is more feasible than 
on farms, the workers present a trickier problem for the 
regime. The recent demonstrations against the Govern- 
ment have undoubtedly increased labor solidarity and 
partially destroyed the workers’ awe of Party leaders, the 
police and the Army. 


Polish “Independence Day" 


The Polish Government celebrated “Independence Day,” 
on July 22, a holiday commemorating the nation’s “lib- 
eration” from the Nazis by the Soviet Union. At the War- 
saw ceremonies held on the eve of the occasion Pre- 
mier Boleslaw Bierut delivered an address expressing the 
country’s boundless gratitude to the Soviet Army for “its 
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Comment: “Instigators of the unsuccessful Berlin riots are plot- 
ting new provocations against the German Democratic Republic. 
But all their attempts will fail because of the unyielding will of 
the working masses of the NRD, who are ready to defend peace 
and prevent a new war.” 


Caption: They Shall Not Pass! 
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Bierut also devoted a major part of his speech to Com- 
munist achievements since the war and to reconstruction 
work in the Recovered Territories. The Prime Minister 
claimed, for example, that since “liberation,” the number 
of horses in the Western Territories had increased seven- 
fold, cattle twelvefold and grain production fourfold. In 
industry, Bierut said, production was 342 times greater 
than before the war. The Premier then described national 
achievements in other fields, listing as the most important, 
the construction of foundries, electric power plants, rail- 
ways, street car lines, a radio station near Warsaw, hos- 
pitals and schools. Bierut admitted, however, that there 
were still shortcomings in agriculture, which was lagging 
behind industrial development. In this connection, he sug- 
gested that more aid would be given to private farmers 
in the future: 














“We should not forget for a moment that the larger 
part of our agricultural production is, and will continue 
to be for some time, supplied by [the system of private 
farming]. Thus, in order to increase the tempo of agri- 
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cultural production, we must grant greater agronomical 
and technical . . . aid to individual farms.” 


This statement seems to be in line with promises made 
by Satellite statesmen in other parts of the area that food 
production will be increased and the collectivization pro- 
gram relaxed. 

Bierut’s speech also contained the usual anti-West at- 
tacks. In particular, he denounced the East German 
riots as an “imperialist machination organized by American- 
Adenauer agencies,” and Lavrenti Beria as a “bourgeois 
renegade and traitor.” 


Military Display 


Military emphasis characterized the celebrations in 
Katowice, renamed Stalinogrod after Stalin’s death. The 
ceremonies were attended by Marshal Rokossowski and 
other high-ranking Army officers. Vice-Premier and alter- 
nate member of the Politburo, Wladyslaw Dworakowski, 
represented the Party and Government. A prominent fea- 
ture of the celebrations was an Army parade, described 
at length and eulogistically by Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), 


July 23. The following excerpt is typical of the praise 
accorded all Army units: 


“One can already see the infantry columns. . . well- 
disciplined and dressed in green uniforms. . . . Their 
bayonets glisten in the sun. With each movement .. . 
these troops reveal their high-quality training. Soldiers’ 
sunburned faces turn toward the stand. They express 
their deep love for their beloved commander, the hero 
of Stalingrad, Marshal Rokossowski. . . . : 

“Eyes are raised to the sky where, from afar, the first 
plane . .. appears at great speed. It is followed by 
swift ‘sturm’ planes. . . . Silver silhouettes of jet-planes, 
the pride of our fighting Air Force, fly by like light- 
ning.” 


In his Stalinogrod address, Marshall Rokossowski spoke 
the usual cliches about the solidarity of the “peace camp” 
and the great possibilties for the future. He said that al- 
though the nation still had many problems to cope with, 
it could look ahead optimistically and that the material 
and cultural needs of the people were being satisfied to a 
greater degree than ever before. “Supported by our ever- 
growing strength and the brotherly help of the Soviet 
Union . . . we [will] increase our vigilance against enemy 
plots and solemnly observe our Constitution and the 
principles of legality. . . . The future belongs to us, to 
the invincible camp of peace and Socialism led by the 
great Soviet Union.” 

To enhance the military character of the Stalinogrod 
celebrations even troops stationed in distant garrisons were 
brought to the city for the parade. This event took place 
shortly after the East Berlin riots, and it is probable that the 
choice of Stalinogrod, situated in the center of the coal 
industry, was dictated by the regime’s desire to demon- 
strate Polish military and industrial strength at a time 
when the West had allegedly provoked rebellions in Ger- 
man cities near the Polish border. 













Malenkov's Speech 


Radio Warsaw, August 14: 


“In the US, a propaganda machinery has been put 
into motion to perform an evidently impossible task— 
to weaken the deep impression Malenkov’s speech made 
on the American public; namely, an effort has been 
made to weaken the significance of the important fact 
that the US monopoly in the field of the hydrogen bomb 
has been done away with.” 


Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), August 13: 


“Nations now see more clearly than at any time in 
the past the contrast between the two policies on this 
key question [Germany] of European peace; one, pur- 
sued by the Americans and their allies, who aim to 
restore the Hitlerite beast; and the other, pursued by 
the Soviet Union, which is striving to save the European 
nations from that danger.” 


Radio Kossuth, August 12: 

“Comrade Malenkov's speech is significant . . . in 
Soviet history. The figures of the budget [etc.,] all prove 
that .. . the Soviet Union aims at strengthening peace, 
providing for the working people and sharply raising 
the living standards of the Soviet people. . . . The 
Soviet people are proud to assume this historic task: 
the task of building Communism. . . . [Soviet] teachings 
have also formed the basis of the Hungarian program 
and the measures which were passed in the interests 
of carrying out this program.” 


Radio Sofia, August 11: 

“Comrade Malenkov’s statement that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is expanding its economic relations with other 
countries and thereby helping to improve the living 
standard of these countries made a great impression. 
The great successes of the Soviet people in the field of 
construction, and the brilliant prospects which lie ahead, 


Anti-Catholic Attack 


In honor of Independence Day the Polish Communist 
regime announced the release of 16 priests and three nuns 
from prison. The pardon was granted by the Council of 
State at the request of the pro-regime clergy organized in 
the National Front. However, six days after the amnesty, 
on July 25, the Warsaw daily Zycie Warszawy launched 
a new attack against the Polish Episcopate, and in particu- 
lar against Cardinal Wyszynski. This indicated that the 
release of the 19 Catholics was probably intended to dem- 
onstrate the Government’s paternalistic attitude toward 
so-called patriotic priests and did not presage any letup in 
the campaign against the genuine Catholic hierarchy. If 
anything, it was another device to split the Polish Catholic 
Church. 


The editorial in Zycte Warszawy compared the pres- 
ent attitude of the Polish Episcopate with that of the 


are welcomed with brotherly enthusiasm and joy by our 
people, who sincerely hope that all the great tasks as- 
signed by the Party and Government are fulfilled rap- 
idly and successfully. We know that the successes of 
the Soviet Union are our own successes and that by 
following the path outlined by the Soviet Union, we 
will strengthen Bulgarian-Soviet friendship.” 


Radio Prague, August 15: 

“Workers, working farmers and progressive people 
in all countries watch with great interest every step of 
Soviet society on its march forward. Thus, whatever the 
Soviet Government does within the country itself, it 
simultaneously becomes a matter of international im- 
portance... . 

“For instance, the Chairman of one of New Zea- 
land’s export commissions, Marshall, has declared that 
export to the USSR takes place under conditions which 
are far more favorable than those governing export to 
other countries, for instance, to Great Britain. . . . Yes, 
such is the response to the Soviet policy of extending 
peaceful trade and commerce on the basis of treaties 
equally advantageous to both parties. 

“There are, of course, certain foreign circles, particu- 
larly in the US, which have no interest in a peaceful 
solution of international disputes or in the extension of 
commerce between East and West. These most ag- 
gressive and adventure-loving circles were hit most 
gravely, particularly by that part of Comrade Malenkov’s 
speech where he speaks about the fact that the US no 
longer has a monopoly in the production of even a hy- 
drogen bomb... . 

“Comrade Malenkov's speech was one of those great 
deeds of the Soviet Government which determine the 
course of events. It was a great source of strength to 
all progressive humanity struggling to lessen interna- 
tional tension and for [peaceful negotiations] which can 
assure the world a lasting peace.” 


higher clergy in France at the time of the Revolution: 
“They lived in hope of the King’s return and even wer 
his direct agents.” In a similar way, the newspaper said, 
some Polish Church dignitaries have detached themselve 
from the changes taking place in Poland and, under the 
pretext of a concern for religion, “which faces no danger, 
try to pit believers against unbelievers, “and undermint 
confidence in the people’s democratic system.” 

After devoting a few words of praise to those clergymen 
who are good citizens and “patriots,” Zycie Warszaw) 
lashed out at the Church hierarchy’s “adventurous, inter 
fering and disloyal campaign which includes spreading 
false rumors about the persecution of religion in Poland”: 

“They undermine even the most noble contemporary 
movement—the movement of peace defenders. Futilely, 
they would like to urge some believers to break away 
from this movement, particularly the priest fighters for 
peace. Chicanery, perfidious intrigues, false rumors 
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and even threats of Church punishment are the methods 
by which some Bishops try to break the morale of hon- 
est and dedicated priests.” 


The newspaper then denounced the sermon delivered by 
Primate Wyszynski on Corpus Christi Day. According to 
reports, the Cardinal warned the people that the time 
may come when they will have to defend their faith with 
blood. Zycie Warszawy claimed that such a speech could 
only arouse the indignation of the majority of clergy, par- 
ticularly “since all of this is accompanied by obvious abuses 
of religion in places dedicated to worship, abuses designed 
to weaken the National Front—the foundation of our de- 
velopment, strength and independence.” 

The newspaper further stated that “hostile elements, 
fortunately in a minority,” had applauded and shouted in 
response to Wyszynski’s address in an attempt to turn the 
Mass into an anti-State demonstration. Zycie Warszawy 
then denied Western radio reports on religious riots in 
Poland: “In the centers of war propaganda . . . Cardinal 
Wyszynski’s address was appreciated and praised. . . . All 
these centers even went so far as to spread news about 
riots, which are ostensibly taking place in Poland, and al- 
legedly caused by religious reasons.” 

Claiming that Wyszynski delivered his speech at a time 
when “two other anti-Communist provocations were staged 
in Berlin and Korea,” the newspaper declared that there 
can no longer be any doubt about the significance of the 
Primate’s action: “Does it not reveal support of the dark- 
est forces of reaction? Can there be any other explana- 
tion?” Zycie Warszawy concluded its attack with an ap- 
peal for vigilance and opposition to all “provocations” 
and attempts to create dissension. 


Oder-Neisse Frontier 


The Warsaw regime also continued its usual propaganda 
campaign with regard to the Polish-German border and 
Poland’s “solidarity” with East Germany. On July 15, 
Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), printed an attack against the 
West for allegedly disputing the Oder-Neisse frontier, 
and declared that to citizens of the German Democratic 
Republic, the Oder-Neisse line is the “boundary of peace 
between Germany and Poland”: “Each German with com- 
mon sense understands the revengeful campaign carried 
on by American aggressors and by Fascist German insti- 
gators in the American service. This campaign was inten- 
sified after the fiasco of the June 17 riots. . . . The Consti- 
tution of the German Democratic Republic forbids any 
war campaign. Peace-loving people of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic will not allow enemies of peace to plot 
against the boundary on the Oder-Neisse.” 

On July 2, a meeting of the Polish Committee of Peace 
.p Defenders was held in Warsaw. The Committee adopted 
s§? resolution condemning the Berlin riots and appealing to 
all Poles to increase vigilance because “the Berlin provo- 
tation was also aimed at the Polish nation.” The Commit- 
tee also sent a letter to the German Peace Council in Ber- 
lin, The excerpt below was quoted in Zycie Warszawy 
(Warsaw), July 3: 
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eee If depresja 
Title: “Pressure .. .” 
Caption: “. . . Depression” 


Headlines of “Wall Street Journal” read: “Armament Industry 
Stocks Falling In USA.” Labels on bottles: “Bromide” and “Val- 
erion”. 
Top poster: “We Want Peace in Korea.” 

Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), June 13, 1953 


“We want to assure you, dear friends, that the Polish 
nation fully supports and joins in the fight of German 
patriots on both sides of the Elbe against the remili- 
tarization and Fascistization of West Germany. It also 
[supports] the annulment of the Bonn and Paris war 
pact, the unification and independence of your Father- 
land, and the securing of peace in Europe.” 


Romanian Press Conference 


In the first Romanian press conference to be granted 
Western correspondents in five years, Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Grigore Preoteasa claimed that his Government con- 
siders it essential to raise the living standards of the people 
and to make every effort to increase production of con- 
sumer goods. This statement is obviously in line with 
propaganda throughout the Satellite area proclaiming that 





BALLOON VERSE 


The Polish weekly Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), August 2, printed the following poetic diatribe denouncing the Crusade 
for Freedom’s July 13, 1953 balloon project which floated more than 12 million messages of hope to the Czechoslovak 
people. Nowa Kultura claimed that the balloons had been blown as far as the Polish cooperative in Wysocice. Alongside 
the Communist poem is a short verse, written by the staff of Radio Free Europe, which was set to music and broadcast at 
intervals to Czechoslovakia while the balloon project was in operation. 


Malicious Leaflets 


“Who, Czechs and Slovaks, is it 

Who is so concerned with our affairs? 

Which archangel of true democracy? 

Saint Ford? Or Saint Lukascheck?+ 

Or perhaps Pohl,* the blessed? 

Or perhaps a specialist on Lidice? 

A soul, sensitive to wrong and evil. 

Noble and pure? 

Whoever it was—he did not hesitate. 

He made full use of technique; tamed nylon and hydrogen 

Ascended with the balloons—a modern archangel. 

He spread like vermin at the nation’s feet. 

Here it is—the Atlantic program; 

Here it is—a brown cloud of beetles. 

Provocation X proved unsuccessful, 

The Berlin pogrom petered out. 

A new one must now be nursed. 

Here it is—Freies Europa 

Here it is—the end of rotting caste: 

Sirens of factories and mines; 

The Dollar trembles on a swastika throne. 

The sun rose. 

You cannot stop the day from being. 

It is futile to agitate. Futile to whisper or shout. 

What profit if a villain chuckles 

Or a bourgeois has feverish dreams of storm. 

The defenders of the last Bastille 

Shot 

Another seven today 

In a Paris street. 

There: gunfire and blood; 

The ramparts of Holy Trinity. 

And against us, gentlemen-murderers 

Only the leafiets? Only the leaflets? 

What a pity, Herren Dulles and Conant, 

That it is only vermin and not a different cargo. 

That it wasn’t napalm; the murderer’s stigma; 

Or fire; or wounds from falling bombs; 

Or ruins; or total destruction. 

Gentlemen, you must indeed be sorry. 

And then, you must still take these into account: the 
Wysocice peasant 

Who looked, spat, and reported to the authorities. 

That silver-gold fertility of the fields. 

And the machines: a Bolshevik plague! 

Our march continues. 

Your world dies, withering. 

Verzeihen Sie, Mr. Dulles. Verzeihen Sie, Mr. Conant. 


The Iron Curtain Does Not Reach the Sky 
The masses are everywhere on the move; 
Why should they fear their master? 
Now they are learning to break their chains 
And the tyrants fear disaster. 
The Iron Curtain, the nation knows, 
Does not reach the sky; 
They'll soon pull it down, and uncover the pose 
Of the shivering Red canaille! 
Unite, men of all classes! 
Let the masters now fear the masses! 


“REPTILE SLANDER” 
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Trybuna Wolnosci (Warsaw), July 22, 1953 
+t West German Minister in charge of refugee affairs. 
* Head of all Nazi concentration camps during World War II. 





the Communists’ primary concern is for the welfare of the 
le. 

Pe When queried about the truth of rumors that work on 
the much-publicized Danube-Black Sea Canal had stopped, 
Preoteasa said: “My answer is that the material and 
moral forces of the people should be concentrated on 
those works that will most rapidly raise their living stand- 
ard. The continuation or discontinuation of work on the 
Canal is not essential. What is essential is that the Gov- 
ernment should see to it that living standards are raised.” 
The Danube-Black Sea Canal was scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1955, at the end of the Romanian Five Year 
Plan. Last year, however, only 10 percent—2'% miles— 
were reported finished, despite the large slave labor force 
assigned to it. It is unlikely that work on the Canal will 
ever be resumed, as the whole project was badly conceived 
and carried out with insufficient means. 

Preoteasa said that the Government was making every 
effort to increase food supplies and intends to abolish 
rationing, although “conditions must first be created for 
doing so.” Whatever these conditions may be, it is evident 
from events in other parts of the Iron Curtain area that 
the Communists have no intention of halting collectiviza- 
tion or of greatly lowering industrial production targets. 

Preoteasa also said that former Foreign Minister, Ana 
Pauker, was not in prison but was at liberty in Bucharest 
and out of the Government. In this connection, the ap- 
pointment of Leonid G. Melnikov as Soviet Ambassador 
to Romania so soon after his ouster from the Ukraine 
seems to have special significance. It is possible that his 
arrival is for the purpose of purging any Beriaites in Ro- 
mania, and that the “freedom” of Ana Pauker is intended 
to act as a Damocles sword over the heads of present Com- 
munist leaders, even though the Government has no in- 
tention of immediately reinstating her. It has been sug- 
gested that Melnikov’s presence in Bucharest should nor- 
mally precede substantial purges among local Communists 
and that it forecasts increased Russification—a crime of 
which he has previously been held guilty. This may be 
particularly true for the northeastern part of Romania, 
which is under heavy pressure to form “closer ties” with 
its Soviet counterpart, the Moldavian SSR. 


ill, “...BREAD AND CIRCUSES!" 


The “Third World Youth Congress,” held in Bucharest 
from July 25-31, was followed, August 2-16, by the 
“Fourth World Festival of Youth and Students for Peace 
and Friendship.” These mass gatherings, coupled to ap- 
pear as one gigantic exhibition, were prodigiously pre- 
pared, carefully presented and voluminously propagan- 
ized by Communists, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
to create a complex combination of pre-determined ef- 
fects. Aside from the internal “bread and circus” func- 
ton, so reminiscent of Hitler’s mass displays and indeed 
indispensible as mock-compensation to oppressed popu- 
lations under all forms of dictatorship, the Romanian fes- 
val was double-loaded for home consumption: both to 
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claim Communist monopoly on “peace” in contrast to 
“Western warmongering”; and to strike a note of hope, 
of youth in the vanguard, of the future being all-impor- 
tant, no matter how many “shortcomings” may plague 
the present. 

From the Soviet viewpoint, however, the festival’s in- 
ternational significance was of even greater importance. 
In this realm of global propaganda, the extravaganza seems 
to have been staged to create at least two impressions on 
the non-Communist world: (1) that Communist govern- 
ments “open wide [their] doors” to all who “wish to see 
honestly [socialist] reality’ and that the “disinterested 
testimony” which returning delegates are expected to cir- 
culate abroad will “unmask” the lies of imperialist propa- 
ganda”; and (2) that there is depth to the “mutual co- 
existence” policy repeatedly stated by Malenkov (and re- 
peatedly coupled with threatening overtones) in his cam- 
paign to divide the United States from her allies. 

In addition to these two intended effects, the Commu- 
nists took full advantage of the mid-summer timing of the 
“Youth Festival” to give the West a third, perhaps most 
significant impression of all: that the June uprisings in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany and the widespread pas- 
sive resistance among peasants throughout the Soviet orbit 
since early July, have been greatly exaggerated; that Party 
control isn’t even remotely “shaky”; that the recent, deep 


rents in the steel thread of the Iron Curtain are optical 
illusions. 


Preparations 


Romania’s “Festival” is not an isolated example of this 
sort of double-barrelled exhibitionism, but one of a long 
series of similar international meetings, worker delegation 
exchanges, visits by sportsmen, artists and other notables— 
either singly or in groups: all of which fit into a well-es- 
tablished pattern developed on a fairly extensive scale dur- 
ing the last two years of Stalin’s life and intensified no- 
ticeably since last April’s visit of US newspaper publishers 
to the USSR. In the present example, however, the Com- 
munists went to fantastic extremes to make the proper 
headlines. According to claims made over Radio Bucharest 
(July 18): 18,345 preparatory committees, totalling 350,- 
000 people, were set up throughout Romania to prepare 
for the festival; 700,000 people “worked voluntarily for 
the embellishment of towns and villages”; “7,000 youths 
took part in competitions of soloists”; and “1,000 took 
part in musical and artistic competitions.” 

A recent escapee report stated that all schools in the 
country had been ordered to run “social competitions.” 
Girls in the schools were made to “voluntarily” turn out 
dolls, embroidery, flags and other souvenirs to present to 
the guests. “Progressive” composers and poets “had been 
working since January on orders of the party and govern- 
ment” for “peace hymns,” “peace poems” and similar 
propaganda. The production of this “progressive art” was 
controlled by a rigid and complex censorship system, by 
social competitions, criticisms and self-criticisms. Substan- 
tial food stocks were brought to Bucharest for the con- 





sumption of the guests. By government decree, “peace- 
candy” was ordered to be made for foreign delegates. A 
special factory, under supervision of the Propaganda De- 
partment, manufactured flags, pennants, banners and slo- 
gans. Hundreds of “guides for foreigners,” recruited from 
the augmented Bucharest People’s Police and Security 
Service, underwent special training. The blockleaders of 
the Communist Party, of which there are dozens in every 
Bucharest street, were given confidential orders on how to 
behave toward foreign guests: among which was the order 
to make sure that guests “will not gain entry” to private 
houses and that no “uncontrolled” contact between them 
and the Bucharest inhabitants “would take place.” 


Clues 


Despite this almost psychopathic obsession with mak- 
ing friends and influencing people, these neon and white- 
wash homages to conspicuous consumption, this frenzied 
erection of new buildings, stadia, theatres and parks (even 
to the substitution of bigger “tramcars” in Bucharest, 
which “do not have trailers like the old”): despite all this 
housecleaning, at least one clue to actual conditions could 
not be swept under the big red carpet. Invitations to the 
festival contained the following paragraph: 

“Although the Romanian hosts are doing everything 
in their power to meet the requirements of their guests, 

it would be well to take along some food, particularly 

canned food, as well as soap, razor blades, and mending 

materials. These consumer goods and certain foodstuffs 
are scarce in Romania despite the splendid successes of 
the Romanian workers in the sphere of reconstruction.” 


Delegates 


Reports on the size of “Festival” attendance varied, 
the highest figure being Moscow’s Pravda claim of 300,000. 
Local Romanian newspapers boasted that approximately 
100 countries were represented in both the Congress and 
the Festival. “Delegations” to this and similar productions 
are, of course, never composed of real delegates, chosen 
from below. According to past tactics, those few who turn 
out to be “failures” (i.e., who return to their own countries 
with anti-Communist impressions) will be neglected by the 
local Communist press, while “successes” will rate reams 
of copy. 


Tirades 


Festivities began on July 25th, when the Congress was 
solemnly opened by Petru Groza, Head-of-State of the Ro- 
manian People’s Republic. The keynote address was made 
by Trajan Savulescu, President of the Academy of Sciences, 
who welcomed the visitors to “this congress convened un- 
der the sign of peace and friendship,” and tendered greet- 
ings from the Romanian people, “liberated from the ag- 
gressor’s yoke by the Soviet Union.” 

Jacques Denis, secretary general of the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth, then presented a report to the meet- 


ing and launched an appeal to all young people, urging 
them to unite and organize in view of the fight for peace 
and independence. When discussion of the Denis report 
began, delegates from various countries made speeches, fj 
all of them praising efforts to unite world youth and ex. F 
pressing their determination to fight for peace and friend. F) 
ship among nations. Among the generally monotonous ff 
and repetitive tirades were the following: 

Tom Macdonald (Australia) blamed his government 
for spending 120 times more for war expenditure than for F7 
health requirements. 

Bill Willmott (Canada) “revealed” there was an increas. 
ing current for “peace and negotiations” in all Canadian > 
denominational groups, and especially in the United>y 
Church of Canada. S 

Leo Lorensi (France) accused his country’s political) 
leaders of deliberately sacrificing the interests of the young | 
in order to prepare for war. 

Edgar Poncelet (Belgium) complained of the unem- > 
ployment crisis under which Belgian youngsters suffer. 

The delegate from the United States (whose name, sig- 
nificantly enough, was the only one omitted by Romanian 
press reports—perhaps at his request) declared that “the 
useless Korean war had made havoc of young American 
lives” (North-Korean representatives were cheered by the 
audience). He then elaborated on “the predicament of 
young workers and intellectuals in the United States”; 
“the persecutions to which are exposed in U.S.A. the de- 
fenders of peace;” and “the martyrdom of the Rosenberg 
for the cause of peace” (at which point the audience 
arose and kept a minute of silence in memory of the Rosen- 
bers). 

In the framework of the festival which followed, an 
international sports meet has been set up, modelled on tht 
Helsinki Olympics of 1952, and a whole chain of show 
were staged: concerts, theatricals, ballets, folklore dances) 
choir performances, and the like. 


Truth 


Of letters received by Romanian refugees from friend 
or relatives who were in Bucharest during the festival, ont 
describes the city as having “taken on a gay, festive ap 
pearance. . . . The shops also are displaying more and 
more goods and much of them seem to be of good quality. 
The people of Bucharest seem to be very much impressed 
by this display, although few of them are able to by 
because of the high prices.” According to a US. corte 
spondent covering the festival, the stores displaying um 
usual or luxury goods were closed to local inhabitants. 

“We are very pleased to have the festival here,” an 
other captive Romanian writes, “‘as we shall have plenty to 
eat and drink, at least for a while. Nevertheless, we cat 
not but hate and mistrust our visitors since the majority 
of them are Communists and fellow-travelers. As for tht 
few ‘stooges’ among them, we are only sorry that we cat 
not identify them and help them to see the truth.” 





Economic Section 


Satellite Harvest Prospects 


dan M ves indications are that the East European har- 


vest for 1953 will be fair to good. Though not 
equal to the record 1951 crop, yields will be con- 


) siderably above those of 1952. Early forecasts proved to 
© be fairly pessimistic, but improved in the late spring due 


» to two factors: favorable climatic conditions, and a change 


in agricultural tactics on the part of the Communist 
regimes. Recent developments reveal that these half-bows 


| to independent farming were designed to counteract peas- 
) ant resistance to unreasonably high State delivery quotas, 


DP low prices and high-powered collectivization, all of which 


|, one 


, an 
nity to 
e Call 
ajority 
‘or the 
re Cal 


had resulted in dangerously low agricultural output. Even 
| at this early date, however, there is evidence of hardening 
in the agricultural line, particularly in Hungary and 
) Czechoslovakia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Normally harvesting of wheat and rye is completed in 


} the eastern districts of Czechoslovakia by the end of July, 


in the western districts by the third week in August. Flour 
from the new crop reaches the market three to five weeks 
later. Thus, under favorable conditions the first deliveries 
are made on or about August 31. 

There are indications, however, that the 1953 harvest 
is lagging badly. Though crop conditions have not been 
entirely unfavorable, intermittent rains have halted work 
in the fields and slowed collections. Meteorological fore- 
casts for the final weeks in August were threatening. Apart 
from these specific weather difficulties, it appears that 
Czechoslovak domestic food production suffers from a 
chronic weakness, chiefly attributable to the regime’s in- 
ept and doctrinaire agricultural policies. Recent edi- 
torials in the official press have scored general apathy 
among the peasantry and the failure of rural Party organs 
to agitate for proper Socialist discipline and enthusiasm. 
Last July 25, a leading article in the Slovak Pravda 
(Bratislava) stated that Slovak threshing and purchasing 
operations were seriously behind harvesting: 


“... The Bratislava region, for instance, had harvested 
cereals at 46 percent by last week, while threshing 
amounted to only 9 percent. . . . Experience shows that 
there are no objective reasons for this backwardness, 
which is due to the insufficient organization of work and 
bad use of threshing machines, particularly at the tractor 
stations. .. . Every hour must be used to save every grain 
of the rich crop... .” 


On July 27, Rude Pravo (Prague) blamed the district 
party organizations for lack of political work among agri- 
cultural cooperative members and small and medium 
farmers. 


Agricultural Policy 


In noteworthy contrast to last year’s situation, when 
the harvest months were used to carry out collectivization 
with unprecedented speed, appeals issued before and dur- 
ing this year’s harvest conspicuously lack zeal in demanding 
the establishment of new agricultural cooperatives. On the 
other hand, however, there are no indications that the 
regime intends to dissolve the existing cooperatives or 
even to make promises in that direction, patterned after 
the Hungarian example. Czechoslovak Communist plan- 
ners seem to be caught between two unacceptable alterna- 
tives: that of forcing peasants into cooperatives which, 
due to mismanagement, bureaucracy, passive resistance 
and apathy, are proving a failure productionwise; and of 
offering more support to the private landowner who, up 
to now, has been denied vital machinery, fertilizer, credit, 
labor, and any semblance of an equal standing with the 
cooperatives in prices and delivery quotas.* 

This basic Czechoslovak agricultural dilemma is dra- 
matically apparent in statements made by President Anto- 
nin Zapotocky and Agriculture Minister Jozef Nepomucky 
on August 1. Nepomucky’s appeal, almost hysterical in 


* This policy has resulted in equally poor productivity in that 
50 percent of the arable land which is still privately owned. 





Jaké budou £né v Lovéitkach? Ptaji se Veaniex‘ =.°:ny Slavkovska. w vy Glénku 
pod timto titulkem mimo jiné pidi: ..VétSina ¢lene *2D se s chuti pustila do 
price. Jsou véak i takovi Clenové JZD. kterfm-pr- razné .nemoci". pro praci 
na zéhumencich a trh4ni tfeSni nezbyvd fax n& spoletnou praéci... A co iM? 
Ten na &né usnul tvrdym spankem...™ 


Comment: “What will the harvest be like?” So asks the Slavkov 
Village paper. In the article under this title, it writes: “The ma- 
jority of the UAC members started work with enthusiasm. How- 
ever there are some members who, due to various ‘illnesses,’ 
which include worl.-on their private plots and cherry picking, 
have no time left for collective work. . . . And what about the 
Czechoslovak Youth League? It is fast asleep and does it not care 
about the harvest.” 


Caption: The dream of some cooperative members from Lovcicky. 


From Rovnost (Brno), July 25, 1953 


tone, called for the application of “shock work” methods 
to the harvest if the crops were not to rot in the fields. 
Zapotocky’s address, at a ceremony marking the laying of 
the last cubic meter of concrete at the new Klicava Dam 
in Central Bohemia, admitted difficulties, but did not 
promise specific concessions to the Czechoslovak peasantry: 


‘. . . There are problems of food and meat supplies, 
and other difficulties. We must not hide from ourselves 
the fact that these difficulties have not as yet been over- 
come. We have not yet provided all that is ncessary for the 
complete satisfaction of all needs of the population... .. 
There is, I believe, no need to look far for examples 
of deficiencies that exist in agriculture. In this district 
[Kladno], we have set up a number of agricultural co- 
operatives, but look at the way many manage their af- 
fairs. . . . The setting up of agricultural cooperatives, 
without indoctrinating the members properly to the ad- 
vantages of cooperative farming, is a big mistake. There- 
fore, Comrades, the setting up of agricultural cooper- 
atives by means of administrative measures, by orders, 
will not help us. . . . These people will not work prop- 
erly. They will not like it there and consequently will 
be no use to us. For this reason, we shall have to ex- 
amine the question of agricultural cooperatives. We shall 
have to strengthen them. To those who think that they 
will be better off by running away from the cooperatives, 
we can say quite openly: ‘It will not help you. In a 
few years time, you will be forced to rebuild the cooper- 


atives, from which you are running away. We shall not 
stand in your way, but take notice that we must increase 
agricultural production. In the same way as we are 
building huge industrial enterprises, so shall we also 


increase and set up modern agricultural production’. 


Far more informative than the August 1 address by 
Zapotocky, however, was a specific restatement of agri- 
cultural policy by Nepomucky, Sunday, August 16, on the 
occasion of the opening of the hops picking season in 
Rocov, near Louny. This follow-up tirade by the Min. 
ister of Agriculture was obviously intended to destroy 
the impression, gained from the Zapotocky previous ad- 
dress, that a partial let-up could be expected in pressure 
towards complete collectivization of agriculture. “Ou 
home reaction,” Nepomucky declared, “refers to the meas- 
ures taken [recent concessions made] by the East German 
and Hungarian governments and states that they mean 
a deviation from Socialism. This is not the case. Those 
governments are only trying to rectify some mistakes. 
Neither shall we leave the path of socialism in our villages. 
We shall try to persuade all smallholders and peasants of 
the necessity of agricultural mass production. We shall 
support the development of collective farming. There is 
no reason to doubt that we are on the right track, although 
we know that there are certain shortcomings in agricul. 
tural production, purchasing and distribution. It is neces. 
sary to discover such shortcomings and to rectify them 
The best means to eliminate all shortcomings is intensive 
training. The training of new cadres will start on Septem. 
ber ist, 1953.” 


Sources of Supply 


Since the bad drought year of 1947 Czechoslovakia 
has been increasingly dependent on imports of foreign 


bread grains to cover domestic deficits. Best estimates a 
the volume of these imports run between 700 thousand 
and one million tons. In 1951 the country imported 15, 
441 million koruny worth of foodstuffs. In 1951-1952 
annual Soviet grain deliveries amounted to over one mil- 
lion tons, three-fifths of which were bread grains. Fluctua- 
tions in urban bread supplies during the last two or three 
years indicate that, even when pledged, Soviet grain de- 
liveries are uncertain and irregular. 

All things considered, the probability is that Czechoslo- 
vakia now faces a domestic food supply crisis of a magni 
tude far greater than that in any of her neighboring 
satellites. 


HUNGARY 


Recent reports indicate that the 1953 harvest prospects 
for Hungary are moderately favorable. During 1951, thi 
country harvested a bumper grain crop. In 1952, how 
ever, the yield was well below average. This year’s harvest 
while it is not expected to equal the 1951 record, wil 
probably show a definite improvement over 1952. 

Original estimates for the 1953 agricultural productio! 
proved to be extremely pessimistic. On December 1} 
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1952, then-Prime Minister Matyas Rakosi, in an address Acting on their pessimistic 1953 harvest predictions, the 


before the National Assembly, openly referred to the dis- | Government started to make allowances for low deliveries 
astrous situation brought about by the 1952 harvest and as early as last January. On the second of that month a 
stated that, due to‘the unfavorable fall weather, the out- | decree was issued providing for the delivery of alternate 
look for 1953 was also poor: crops in foodstuff categories where the yield was expected 
by “The unfavorable weather conditions have adversely to be particularly poor. The following month then-Deputy 
Ti- affected our crops, resulting in a considerable lag in our Prime Minister Imre Nagy laid responsibility for the agri- 
he agricultural production plan. As you know, we had long cultural crisis to the “inefficiency” of the “responsible agri- 
in periods of frosty weather in May, while from the end of cultural agencies,” as well as to the adverse climatic 
in- June, the weather was very hot, coupled with a drought conditions. Following his February 27 speech, a further 
roy which lasted for 7 weeks. It was unprecedented in this cen- decree was issued forbidding independent peasants to offer 
ad- tury. Then in October and November, we had twice their lands to collective farms before September 1. This 


as much rain as in an average year. The early frost 























ure ; : precautionary measure was put into effect in order to in- 
Dur ant Cee Semeeing tony Connget commend wouvibis Comegs sure an uninterrupted flow of harvesting and threshing 
to our hoed crops. The excessive rainfall in autumn 7 s ; 7 

a> hindered the gathering in of the crops and made fall operations on private agricultural holdings. . s 

nan sowing and deep plowing, preparatory for early Spring Toward May, the Government — considerable im- 

ean work, extremely difficult. The damage caused by the provement in harvest prospects. Excessive rainfall during 

1OSe adverse weather would have meant real disaster in the May and June, although causing floods, had saved the 

kes, capitalistic era, just as it brought about a catastrophe in crop, portending a medium harvest. 

ges. Yugoslavia, where the people are starving. Our state on 

3 of the other hand has not only met public needs, but as- Harvest Estimate 

shall sured the uninterrupted development of our people's It is difficul 1 : és 
economy. We have considerably reduced our agricultural is cdifticult to present a Clear picture of the present 

at exports and have purchased considerable amounts of harvesting and general food supply situation in Hungary, 

ough bread, grains and fodder from the friendly neighboring for the following reasons: (1) it is not known how much 

icul- countries, particularly the Soviet Union.” land has remained uncultivated due to the regime’s anti- 


peasant policy; (2) to what extent the independently 
farming peasantry will take advantage of the present un- 
stable government situation and hold back on crop de- 
liveries; (3) how much food the government will have 
to ship to famine-stricken East Germany on orders from 
Moscow; or (4) what amounts will be delivered té the 
Soviet Union under “trade agreements.” 


| In spite of Rakosi’s assertions that the Government had 
the situation well in hand, serious food shortages resulted 
from the low 1952 crop yield. Bread and potatoes, the 
staple food of the peasant, were unavailable at country 
cooperative stores for days at a time, while the so-called 
“quality goods and sample stores” which serve the Com- 


vakia ne er ae ig — with merchandise. Based on data available in the Communist press and in 
rreignys Yasic ood’ stulis such as lard, bacon, meat, eggs, were 80 — escapee and other reports, however, the following statis- 
tes df expensive that average-income people, whether in the 


tics* will give some idea as to how this year’s estimated 


; } : ; 
cities or the countryside, couldn’t even provide for their pa vest will compare with those of previous years. 


daily needs. Nevertheless, the Hungarian regime con- 
tinued to export food. 





* Compiled by Hungarian refugee economists. 











Agricultural Production 
(thousands of metric quintals) [1 
average 
1936-40 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952(21 1953(3] 


Renee atenia bin eae 23,089 15,830 19,741 20,400 25,118 17,000 21,500 
Bete bs Gia ieintciatniw Ais Sie cae 6,983 7,860 8,392 7,900 8,980 6,000 7,250 









































Sey iat sasintnie waueiare teins 6,285 6,920 7,605 6,400 8,007 6,000 7,000 
Sata Miia ns SAA ene iooniea wei Reiang 2,966 3,340 2,211 2,200 2,124 1,500 2,000 
Pe ee ee eee 25,158 22,540 (no data) (no data) 32,947 20,000 24,500 
reales sis sansa aie eins 23,097 21,170 25,900 (no data) 28,624 19,200 23,500 
eT A n+ 2000 ~> 0009-00 10,385 17,710 18,010 17,230 25,071 17,000 17,000 
Eun eee 
51, thi (1) metric quintal of 100 kilograms equals: 
2, how 3.67437 bushels of 60 pounds (wheat, potatoes) . 


3.93683 bushels of 56 pounds (rye, corn) . 
4.59296 bushels of 48 pounds (barley) . 
6.88944 bushels of 32 pounds (oats) . 


(2)Reliable information only available on wheat yield, other statistics estimated. 
‘s}Original estimates; recent reports indicate that corn and potato output may be expected to be 5-10 percent higher. 
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BULGARIA 


While the Bulgarian press has not yet released data on 
the results of this year’s harvest, previous reports indicate 
that the 1953 crop, although below that of 1951, promises 
to be moderately good. The mild winter and dry spring 
had a bad effect on the winter (hard wheat) sowing; so 
much so that, in many cases, fields had to be plowed un- 
der and re-sown early last spring. Favorable climatic con- 
ditions during late spring helped the re-sown crops, conse- 
quently improving overall harvest prospects considerably. 

As usual, the Bulgarian regime has announced the great 
achievements in some of the TKZS (collective farms). 
Those chosen, however, were located in the richest and 
most fertile grain producing regions. On July 25, 1953, 
Zemedelsko Zname (Sofia) published an article directed 
toward the independent peasant farmer, pointing out the 
“advantages” of joining a cooperative. This article de- 
clared: 

“The strenuous work of the collectivised farmers in 
our country is being richly paid for. Many cooperatives 
have begun the distribution of salary in kind earlier 
than usual this year. 

“The Hairedin village coperative paid five kilos of 
wheat per work day. .. . The Butan village cooperative, 
also distributed five kilos of wheat, per work day, to its 

" members.” 


The above facts, if true, are an additional indication 
that the 1953 crop will be better than that of 1952, a crisis 
year, because in 1952 cooperative members received only 
three kilos of wheat per work day. 


Peasant Resistance 


On July 26, 1953, Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) reported 
that as of July 24, the agricultural portion of the Plan 
for the entire country had been fulfilled as follows: harvest 
—93.6 percent; threshing—29.9 percent; stubble cleaning 
—47.1 percent. These figures indicate that threshing op- 
erations are falling seriously behind harvesting, in spite of 
the fact that 1,300 combines are being utflized. This situa- 
tion indicates a considerable degree of passive resistance 
among the Bulgarian peasantry (i.e., hiding of the harvest, 
clandestine home threshing operations, etc.). To confirm 
this state of affairs, Radio Ankara (Turkey) on August 
11, declared: 


“The situation in the Bulgarian villages is deterio- 
rating and in some places the harvest cannot be com- 
pleted. Peasants are said to be hoarding grain and refuse 
to deliver it to government officials, alleging that the Gov- 
ernment would not provide them with any foodstuffs 
later on. . . . As a result of peasant refusal to deliver 
their produce, clashes betwen the peasants and Commu- 
nist police forces are said to have occurred in various 
places.” 


Available Statistics 


It is difficult to estimate overall agricultural progress 
in Bulgaria during recent years. As a result of the “Law 
for State Security,” no data has been released on the 
second Five Year Plan initiated on January 1, 1953. On 


Pribéh svozu, vimlatu a viykupu v nékterych obcich na Mikulovsky 
inspiroval nageho kreslife k této kresbé, 


Caption: The progress of carting (collecting) and bulk pur 
chases in some communities of the Mikulov region inspired our 
cartoonist to make this drawing. 


From Rovnost (Brno), July 28, 1953 


April 26, 1953 Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) gave a limited 
amount of information on the fulfillment of the Plan for 
the first quarter of 1953. These figures showed the per- 
centage of increase in area sown during 1953, over that of 
1952. They are as follows (percentage of increase in pa- 
renthesis): rye (18.9), barley (32.1), oats (23.8), hemp 
(91.7), flax (600.0), forage (41.3), sunflower (72.6), 
sugar beets (154.5). Percentage increases of areas sown 
for wheat, tobacco, or vineyards was not given, although f 
increases were reported. The significant factor contained 
in these statistics is that successively each year, increase f 
in area sown are reported, while the arable land available 
remains the same. 


ROMANIA 


Definite results of the 1953 crop are as yet unavailable. 
Current indications are that the average wheat yield pet 
hectare will range between 1,400 and 1,500 kilogram, 
which means a good crop. The 1951 bumper crop wah 
officially admitted to be about equal to the 1938 yield. It 
is therefore assumed that the 1953 crop will be slightly 
below that of 1951 and of the 1938 level. 

As usual, the State-controlled press has announced 
only the record wheat yields per hectare, reaped by tht 
collective farms in several selected counties, and covered 
up the poor yields of the individual peasants. These re 
sults range all the way from 2,000 to 4,000 kilograms pet 
hectare. This data is inconclusive, as many of these hand 
picked collective farms also include former large privatt 
estates which have been known in the past to reap high 
yields. Furthermore, those counties chosen were wel 
known for their fertile land and also for having had par 
ticularly favorable weather conditioas during the curret! 
season. Finally the collective farm is, as a rule, in a priv: 
leged position; it enjoys special priority in the procutt 
ment of seeds, machines, and manpower required to insut 


a good crop. 
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Quotas Still Harsh 


There has been no sign of relaxation by the Govern- 
ment, as far as the stringent agricultural delivery quotas 
are concerned. Based on the rich 1951 crop and instituted 
by the government on March 18, 1952, these quotas are 
assessed on hectares of owned tillable land—irrespective of 
the amount of land tilled, climatic conditions, or other 
natural phenomena. Quotas fixed in March are only re- 
vised downwards by special approval of the Bucharest Cen- 
tral Collection Commission. However, such approval is 
regarded as an illusion by the peasant. 

Peasant purchasing power is kept pitifully low by the 
unreasonably low prices paid by the State for agricultural 
commodities, compulsorily delivered under the prescribed 
quotas. If the maximum standards of weight and purity 
of the delivered cereals are met, a peasant receives for 1 


It may be noted that the price received for 1 kilogram 
of wheat is equivalent to the cost of one box of matches. 
This adverse situation is further reflected by the fact that 
the State later sells this very same produce to the popu- 
lation at prices amounting to 30 times the price originally 
paid to the peasant. For example Scanteia (Bucharest) on 
July 7 and Universal (Bucharest) on July 13, reported 
| that the official price paid for potatoes and green beans on 
| the Bucharest free market was 3 lei and 1.25 lei per kilo 
) respectively. 


Hard Policy 


Unlike Hungary and Eastern Germany, the Romanian 
| government has not been ordered by Moscow to repent 
for alleged mistakes in forcing too-rapid a farm collectivi- 
.— sation program on the peasantry. Hence, there was no 
reason to promise more leniency toward the individual 
farmers at the expense of the collective farms. In fact, 
the contrary is true. On July 22 Scanteia stated: 


“One should not forget for a single moment that the 
peasants joining collectives is of increasing concern to 
the Party. . . . All Communists must help in strength- 
ening and developing of collective farms and seasonal 
agricultural associations, because these collective farms 
embody the future of our agriculture, on whose develop- 
ment depends the raising of the living standard of our 
working people, in the village as well as in the town”. 


Economic Briefs 


Nagy Aids Kolkhozes 


During August, several significant props were moved 
up under the Hungarian agricultural cooperatives: sup- 
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ports which indicate partial reversal of newly designated 
Prime Minister Imre Nagy’s inaugural pronouncements 
last July 4. While demonstrating a harder policy, the cur- 
rent measures can also be considered a sign that the regime 
is worried enough about the food supply situation to try 
to increase agricultural production by any and all meth- 
ods at hand. On August 1, the Government issued a de- 
cree containing provisions for the return of land to peas- 
ants leaving kolkhozes. The following day, Magyar Nemzet 
(Budapest) said: 


“The decree provides that the State reserve lands 
must be settled before the autumn sowing, in order that 
the cultivation of every inch of land be assured. Re- 
serve land which has not as yet been parcelled out, 
or has not been given to the State farms or kolkhozes, 
must be returned on request to the independent farm- 
ing peasants who had offered their lands to the State or 
left their lands after August 1, 1951.* If the land has 
already been parcelled out, they must be given land 
from other State reserve land. . . . If the kolkhozes vol- 
untarily offer to cultivate State reserve lands, they are 
to receive priority over the peasants in receiving land.” 


This decree indicates, among other things, that peasants 
leaving kolkhozes will not necessarily receive their own 
lands back, but will probably be compensated from the 
State reserve lands, which are for the most part neglected, 
uncultivated, and of pocr quality. 

On August 5, the Hungarian Telegraph Agency an- 
nounced that in carrying out the new government pro- 
gram, the Council of Ministers had issued a new decree 
“in the interest of strengthening the kolkhozes and increas- 
ing the income of the members.” This decree provided, 
among other things: 


(1) That the portion of medium-term credits granted 
this year, and payable at the end of the current year, were 
to be cancelled. (This amounts to 66 million forints) ; 


(2) Those credits granted to kolkhozes for the purchase 
of seeds on the free market (the amount being the differ- 
ence between the official and the free market price) were 
“hereby cancelled.” (This means a cancellation of 40 
million more forints in debts) ; 


(3) Medium- and long-term credits in existence as of 
December 31, 1952, were further extended so that long- 
term credits became payable within a maximum period of 
20 years, and medium-term credits within six years. In 
addition, all payments due on these credits during the 
current calendar year were cancelled. (This amounts to 
another 40 million forints) ; 


(4) The decree also prolongs the stipulated period re- 
quired for the amortization of medium- and long-term 
credits granted after January 1, 1953. The term on these 
loans is now extended from 2-12 years to from 3-20 years, 
depending upon the use to which these funds were to be 

* The decree stipulated, however, that only those peasants who 


had joined the kolkhozes after August 1, 1951, were permitted to 
leave. 





put (i., forestation, electrification, irrigation, construc- 
tion, etc.). 

Although of considerable assistance to the kolkhoz 
program as a whole, this decree will not appreciably affect 
the individual kolkhoz member. Members are paid ac- 
cording to certain work units, and the amount of cash and 
kind paid to the individual member, per work unit, has 
not been raised. The average cash income of a kolkhoz 
member amounts to approximately 350-450 forints ($30- 
40) per month. In addition he receives an income in 
kind, which amounts to anywhere from 50 to 100 percent 
of the cash income depending upon the size of the crop for 
the particular year. On paper, he is also supposed to 
receive a share from the net profit of the kolkhoz; how- 
ever, this share is relatively insignificant. Even in those 
kolkhozes showing a slight profit, it amounts to little more 
than 50 to 100 forints ($4-9) per month. As a result of 
the August 5 decree this share, even if increased 100 per- 
cent, would not effect a general rise in the standard of 
living of the individual kolkhoz member. 


Polish Tax Concessions 


On August 12, 1953 it was announced that the Presidium 
of the Polish Government had passed a decree grant- 
ing tax relief to those farms which, for various reasons, had 
found themselves in difficult circumstances and were pres- 
ently incapable of meeting their arrears of land taxes and 
of payments in the social savings fund for the years up to 
1952 inclusive. 

The decree introduces two kinds of relief: (1) partial 
or complete waiving of arrears; and (2) spreading out of 
arrears into long-term installments up to the end of 1955. 

It was stipulated that all farms may apply for relief, 
regardless of the amount of taxes due, or of the area of 
the farm, or of the rentability defined at the time the tax 
was assessed. 

Farmers entitled to the waiving of arrears, include those 
who have not paid their taxes because of: farms be- 
ing hit by natural disasters; prolonged illrfess of the farmer 
or a member of his family; or mass decrease in the live- 
stock of the farm. The waiving of arrears also applies to 
farms inadequately equipped as a result of agrarian re- 
form or because of resettlement; and to those having tax 
arrears as a result of labor difficulties. 

The significant point in the whole decree is that relief 
could only be given on the condition that taxes due during 
the current year be paid in full. Early reports indicated 
that the reaction of the peasants was immediate: cases 
were cited where sums were quickly paid on the 1953 
account of land taxes, while many applications were filed 
for exemptions. 

The Government also hoped to increase deliveries of 
agricultural products through the implementation of this 
decree. Payment of taxes in arrears means increased de- 
liveries of produce. 

It is possible that this decree may be a sign of a changing 
policy toward independent agriculture in Poland. Land 
taxes had been successively raised in 1951, 1952, and 1953 


in order to make individual farming unprofitable. This 
reform gains added significance, because it follows on 
the heels of recent changes in Hungary, and of Premier 
Malenkov’s August 9 speech. 


Polish-Swedish Payment Agreement 


The Polish government agreed on July 25, 1953, to pay 
Sweden 1 million pounds sterling to help erase a portion of 
her indebtedness. One half of the payment was made 
when the protocol came into force, while the balance was 
payable by August 15. Although not publicly announced, 
the sterling payments provision by Poland was arranged 
as an almost desperate “last ditch” measure to enable the 
Soviet Satellite to take delivery on a portion of nearly 
60,000,000 Swedish kroner (about $11.6 million) worth of 
capital goods, which were ordered from Sweden under the 
treaty of March 18, 1947. According to Swedish econo. 
mists, Poland had, to date, paid approximately half the 
sum outstanding, but had been unable to raise the full 
amount owing to decreasing Swedish imports of Polish coal 
and other commodities. 

Poland’s adamant stand in refusing to lower her coal 
prices had resulted in a near standstill in trade relations 
between the two countries. Negotiations concluded be- 
tween them on May 2, 1953 did provide for the exchange 
of 2.2 million tons of Polish coal against 735,000 tons of 
Swedish iron ore. However, the quota of Polish coal im- 
ports has appeared so unrealistic and astronomical in 
Swedish eyes that some sort of a compromise was neces 
sary. Proposals have been made in Stockholm that the 
term of the contract be extended, since it is growing in- 
creasingly difficult for a rapidly oil-conditioned Sweden 
to absorb and use what has now become a tremendous 
amount of coal. 

As announced publicly, the Swedish government has au- 
thorized the Riksbank (Swedish National Bank) to pro- 
vide Poland with an additional temporary credit of 15 mil- 
Eon Swedish kroner (approximately $2.9 million). This 
amount is extra and supplemental to the standing credit 
of 20 million Swedish kroner established on behalf of 
Poland as a “swing fund” against seasonal fluctuations in 
her exports to Sweden. 


Bulgarian Price Reduction 


On August 2, 1953, all Bulgarian Communist news 
papers printed the new “Decree for the reduction of the 
uniform State retail prices on commodities for general 
use.” This edict, promulgated by the Council of Ministers 
and the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, was purely in the nature of a propaganda. It was 
widely exploited by the radio and newspapers, with the 
apparent purpose of appeasing the population, and follows 
similar steps and declarations taken in other Satellite 
countries. According to Rabotnichesko Delo, (Sofia), Av- 
gust 2, 1953: 





“The correct policy of the Communist Party and the 
People’s Government insures an upsurge in the national 
economy. The fulfillment of the State Economic Plan 
in its basic part in four years, the considerable increase 
of the mass consumer goods, the growth of labor pro- 
ductivity, and the lowering of production costs, have 
allowed the Council of Ministers and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Bulgarian Communist Party to introduce 
a new, third reduction of the uniform state retail prices 
of mass consumer goods. 

“This new reduction of prices is a demonstration of 
the constant solicitude of the Party and the Government 
for the betterment of the material and cultural standard 
of the workers. . . . The reduction of prices of food- 
stuffs, and particularly the reduction in prices of indus- 
trial goods, amounts to a new increase of the workers’ 
and employees’ wage and of the income of our toiling 
peasants.” 


The decree stipulates the reduction of the retail prices 
of all kinds of mass consumer goods, such as: 


Price 


Unit Reductions 


Product Original Price 
Bread—type 
(of general use) kilo 1.96 leva 13% 
Flour—type 
(of general use) 4.80 
Beans & 13.00 
Vegetable Oils (edible) 15.00 
20.00 
13.60 
30.00 
Meat (average) 20.00 
Frankfurters 20.00 
Ham % 34.00 
Tea - 360.00 
Coffee 400.00 
Cotton materials 28.00) 
35.00 
200.00) 
400.00 
12.00 
17.00 
180.00 
360.00 
2000.00 F 
3000.00 10% 


meter 
Woolen cloth 

Men’s socks pair 
Leather shoes ig 


Radios each 


From the above table, one can see that the price reduc- 
tions of basic commodities are far less than those for luxury 
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items, such as tea and coffee. In addition, it may be noted 
that no reduction was made in the price of such im- 
portant commodities as sugar, rice, fresh vegetables and 
fruits, gasoline, kerosene and coal, all of which are of ut- 
most importance in the home budget of the average Bul- 
garian citizen. 

The extremely low paid Bulgarian worker, and the even 
lower paid kolkhoz peasant will, except for the down- 
swing in bread prices, hardly be affected by these recent 
reductions, For example, the average daily wage of a 
skilled worker ranges from 20 to 24 leva; of a semi- 
skilled, from 14 to 16 leva; while a common unskilled 
laborer receives only 8 to 10 leva per day. Taking these 
low wages into consideration, even with the price reduc- 
tions one kilo of meat or lard would represent a full day’s 
work for an average worker, while one kilo of coffee or a 
pair of shoes might represent two weeks of a skilled work- 
er’s salary. 


Bulgarian Tax Reduction 


On the suggestion of the Council of Ministers, the Pre- 
sidium of the Bulgarian National Assembly has modified 
the income tax law. Those affected by the decree include 
persons in the so-called “free professions” category— 
artisans, merchants, landlords, etc.—which virtually no 
longer exist in Bulgaria. According to Otechestven 
Front (Sofia) July 30, 1953, the decree modified the tax 
payable by persons in the following income brackets (for- 
mer rates in parenthesis) : 


From 10,001 to 12,000 leva—basic tax: 700 leva plus 
18% (28%) of the amount above 10,000 leva. 


From 12,001 to 16,000 leva—basic tax: 1,060 leva (1,260 
leva) plus 24% (38%) of the amount above 12,000 leva. 
From 16,001 to 20,000 leva—basic tax: 2,020 leva (2,780 
leva) plus 30% (48%) of the amount above 16,000 leva. 


From 20,001 to 28,000 leva—basic tax: 3,200 leva (4,700 
leva) plus 36% (58%) of the amount above 20,000 leva. 


According to the State Wage Board, the average annual 
income in Bulgaria is 3000 leva for a farmer, 5000 leva 
for an industrial worker, and up to 8000 Jeva for a highly 
skilled worker or a qualified employee (technician, lawyer, 
physician, etc.). It is therefore obvious that the an- 
nounced tax reduction will not affect the average worker, 
but will almost exclusively benefit high-ranking party mem- 


bers, the only people in Bulgaria with incomes of over 
10,000 leva. 





Special Feature 


Lo, The Poor Critic! 


viet-prescribed duty for all Satellite citizens by which 

they are obliged to “discover” and “eliminate” both 
their own and their colleagues’ errors and thereby become 
better Communist workers—must be carried out within 
certain Party-approved limits. Although the Satellite re- 
gimes constantly urge an unwilling population (aware of 
criticism’s aim to intimidate and eliminate) to engage in 
“criticism and self-criticism,” those who exercise it too 
freely are courting trouble. 

Minor “defects”, such as a faulty water-fountain, poor 
distribution of newspapers in a certain area or the failure 
of a shop to stock a given item—these are aired with fre- 
quency in the Party press and welcomed by the regime as 
harmless expressions of the vital countercheck system. 
Criticism of “minor” incompetents is similarly encouraged 
by the regime: one worker may criticize another for re- 
peated work laxity; or, in the case of “self-criticism,” a 
criticized person may accept his critic’s advice, see the 
error of his ways and reform. 

Should a person go beyond approved bounds and criti- 
cize, say, a high official, or the Communist system as 
such, he in turn would be subject to sharp attack, pos- 


Te exercise of “criticism and self criticism—” a So- 


* 


sible expulsion by the Party, and even arrest. It is pri- 
marily in criticism by or of the “intelligentsia” (usually 
appearing as satire in literary journals and humor maga- 
zines) that this danger area lies. The two Czechoslovak 
examples presented below demonstrate this kind of pre- 
carious attack. The first, a “short story” appearing in the 
weekly Literarni Noviny (Prague), June 20, was written 
by critic, author and State Prize winner Jiri Marek. Marek 
describes a fictional nightmare in which a critic finds him- 
self in the uncomfortable position of having to review a 
book of poems by a new poet, without having word from 
his superiors as to whether it should be panned or ap- 
plauded. Marek’s satire is less bitter, perhaps, than humor- 
ous but it is bold enough to point up, as regrettable, the 
fact that critics are forced to echo the opinions of political 
big-wigs. 

The second example, a cartoon spread from the humor 
magazine Dikobraz (Prague), June 21, goes much farther 
than Marek’s “short story” in that it names names. This 
lampoon of ordinarily “safe” writers, supposedly “pro- 
tected” by the regime, is frequently so vicious (see pages 
28 and 29) that Czechoslovak exiles believe it may in- 
dicate a significant split within the Communist hierarchy. 


** 


* 


POUSMOURNY’'S DILEMMA 


When the critic Pousmourny aweke, he didn’t 
feel at all well. His sleep had been disturbed by a 
nightmare; that is, by the fact that he had to criticize 
a new book of poems by a new poet. It is neither 
fish nor flesh, he pondered. It doesn’t belong to 
any group. The poet is not under the wing of any 
great artist; he is simply something halfbaked, half- 
cooked. And I had to have the bad luck to write 
about his work! 

“You are a critic; we are awaiting your word!” 
said the editor. “Our readers are sending libellous 
letters saying that we do not print criticisms. Prove 
that you’re worth your salt and take a firm stand!” 

Does he think it as simple as that? said the an- 
noyed critic, combing his sparse hair and blinking 
at his image in the mirror. Criticism itself is diffi- 
cult enough, and now, to take a firm stand as well! 
If I condemn him, there will be a thunderstorm. If 
I praise him, hail will fall. Oh why did I not choose 
another occupation! 


Criticism, he grumbled (putting on his pants), 
can be written something like this: ““The remarkable 
success of a young author is marred by formailistic 
imperfections which, however, are redeemed by sev- 
eral excellent ideas—which of course are not yet 
fully developed. .. .” That’s the way to write criti- 
cism. One can write one hour, two. But to take a 
firm stand? That means to lay the cards on the 
table! And then what? 

In the old days, he pondered (taking a bite from 
his morning roll and drinking his coffee), the situa 
tion was clear. There were papers which praised 
everything, and there were papers with the opposite 
point of view. It was easy to write then. But today 
there is such uncontrolled freedom. What am I say: 
ing? Freedom? Anarchy it is, anarchy! Write 
something, and you are in for it. 

He reached for the telephone. 

“Are you there, Bobby? Look here, you recently 
visited some plant. Are the workers interested in 





modern poems? What do you say? That you are 
busy? I see. Inventory. I understand. Sorry!” 

My phone bill will be higher than my salary, he 
thought sorrowfully, and dialed another number. 
He finally contacted a friend who had spent two 
days in a factory half a year ago, but he didn’t get 
a satisfactory answer. 

“Some read poems, and some don’t,” said the 
friend. 

And the critic slammed the receiver down. Then 
he called a girl friend. While he hadn’t seen her for 
a long time, he knew she had a tender soul. 

First she told him off and accused him of two-tim- 
ing her. In answer to his question as to whether she 
read poems, she replied that sweet words were not 
enough! Finally she hinted that she might sue him, 
and hung up. 

The critic rubbed his nose—a sure sign of deep 
concentration. He called the office: 

“Find out immediately where the poet is from. 
All about his family. No, I am quite sane. This is 
important, Comrade. Let’s assume that he comes 
from a worker’s family. Do you understand now? 
Call me back!” 

Two hours later the office called. They had failed 
to find out anything, and the boss wanted the re- 
view. “Tell the boss he is nuts; I am not ready with 
the research, with the polling of opinions. This is 
important, you understand. Criticism is not a dead 
thing. It comes from the roots of the masses... .” 

Bored and rather desperate, he began to leaf 
through the fatal book of poems. He had lots of 
experience and knew that there couldn’t possibly be 
anything else there than in other poetry: joy, women, 
machines. Sometimes there was more of joy and 
machines, sometimes more of joy and women. If 
only some poet would write something sad. One 
could take a firm stand there! The poet could, in 
fact, be torn to pieces! “He failed to grasp the tune 
of the times; he is far from natural optimism... .” 
On the other hand, could it be something new which 
should be praised? The critic was sad. 

In the afternoon he went for a walk. At first he 
was afraid that they would call him from the office. 
But he longed to be among people. He went to a 
coffee house. The coffee was weak. Hell, he thought, 
if one could only criticize the black coffee. There 
one could take a firm stand! First the coffee house 
manager would get his due, then the distributors, 
and even the Ministry would not escape unscathed. 
But to write about poems, not knowing if they are 
good or bad.... 

An acquaintance entered. A certain Zoula, such 
a busy-body. And just when a man wants to be alone 
he has to choose my table, the critic thought. 

“So what are you doing? Writing a review? That’s 
hard work. About poetry, too! I didn’t read them, 
but I think I heard someone talk about them at the 
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Ministry. Sure, I remember now!” 

Critic Posmourny cheered up. 

“You are my savior; you are an angel. Quick, 
tell me what they said. It’s important for my point 
of view.” 

“They didn’t say anything special. Just some com- 
monplace talk.” 

“Waiter, bring my friend a vermouth. Loosen 
up, talk!” 

Sipping the vermouth, the friend thought long 
and deeply. On his second drink, he remembered 
that the Minister had joined in the discussion, just 
in passing of course, but he had listened. 

“Here we are at the crux of the matter,” said the 
critic. “What did he say? What did he say?” 

“You know Ministers. They’re always busy. He 
was just passing and sort of looked in and made a 
gesture—like that.” 

“Oh, I see. A gesture. What did it mean? Was 
it positive? Negative? The latter, I'll bet.” 

“Wait, I think it was... positive.” 

The critic took a deep breath. Suddenly he saw 
a whole fireworks of words: a new book of unusual 
talent, promising further development, showing a 
wealth of invention and correct thematic line, tight 
pictures erupting from the soul, and marvelous emo- 
tion. He smiled, thinking: Now Ill show them a firm 
stand! Now I am going to lead the way! 

He hurried home. . . . His typewriter began to 
chatter. It sounded more like a machine gun, like 
the roar of motors. The critic wrote full blast. The 
phone rang. The critic, annoyed, lifted the receiver; 
but immediately became very polite. The editor-in- 
chief was calling. 

“Have you something? You know what the Min- 
ister said about the poems? No, not that Minister, 
the other. Don’t you know? He said they were no 
good!” 

The critic put down the receiver. His hand was 
shaking, his brow wet. This is the end! Ministers, 
and they are not united in their opinion! How am 
I to take a firm stand? 

The typewriter resumed its chattering. More 
slowly, but at the normal tempo. And the critic Pos- 
mourny wrote his usual review. He wrote that the 
work unquestionably showed talent, marred by con- 
siderable inadequacies in expression; that the author 
had attempted to describe contemporary life, but that 
he had not quite succeeded; and that the work was 
new not only in what it said, but also by what it had 
omitted—that it was typical. ... 

Tired, he stretched out on the bed. His task 
completed, he felt as if a burden had been lifted. 
Man should not attempt the impossible, he mur- 
mured. One should stick to tested methods. Espe- 
cially a critic. But no firm stand, gentlemen! Be- 
sides, how would I do it? 


(Turn page for Dikobraz spread) 





Cartoon shows Askenazy, who used to be one of Gott- 
wald’s pets, being confronted by Dikobraz (the Por- 
cupine) who holds poster reading: “Demand for 
Comedies.” Askenazy replies: “Oh, no! A joke is a 
joke!” 


SHARP PEN 


I wrote and I wrote. With 
Superhuman effort, I created criticism. 
What times these are! 

The editor returned it 

Because the author did not agree. 


CRITIC’S CONFESSION 


(About the state of our criticism in literature, theatre, 
film, and the arts) 


Big words I use in my editorials, 

That criticism must be ideologically strong, 

Only when I have to prove it with concrete cases 
Am I short of breath. 


THE CRITIC 


They want me to criticize a novell. 

But they can’t force me. I won’t write it, 

For reasons of principle of course, 

Because nobody else has yet written about this book. 


Caption is a quote from St. Neumann’s “Song of Love 
and Hate”: 


. and suddenly I see: here hundreds of ogres 
Are stamping through the streets and fields. 

And breathing deeply, I grow to their size 

Till clouds so soft are caressing my lips, 

Till I look down on Prague, straddling it like a 
tower.” 


(St. Neumann, pictured as a dwarf on stilts beside the 
“giant” Soviet poet Majakowsky, is winner of the 
State Poetry Prize—Ed.) 


We learn from well-informed circles that the Association 
of Czechoslovak Authors will be re-christened “Asso- 
ciation for the postponement of Congresses and Con- 
ferences.” 


Dikobraz answers all readers who inquired about the 
fulfillment of the pledges of the authors, published 
in Lidove Noviny towards the end of 1951, that they 
were apparently intended for completion by the date 
of the next congress or conference. 


Caption: Hide and seek of “The Three Musketeers” 
on the stairs of the Karlin theatre, or—“After An- 
other Twenty Years.” 


(Gold Medal-for-Peace Winner Vitezslav Nezval is 
ridiculed for his adaptions of the classics—Ed.) 


SELF-CRITICISM 


(Literarni Noviny’s June 13 news item postponing 
Author’s conference—see introductory remarks) 


Congress or conference—although it seems so funny— 
For two years now we have prepared so intensely, 
We've prepared them vehemently and persistently, 
Otherwise our conscience would have bothered us. 
How difficult it is to ideologically prepare a conference 
When we are not ideologically prepared ourselves. 
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In Prague, between June 19 and 21, 1953, the Association of Czech 
slovak Authors will hold a State-wide conference under the sloga 
“For a true and beautiful literature, for a new man of the Socialis 
epoch!” 


The Central Committee of the Association of Czechoslovak Autho 
decided, after long discussion, to postpone the conference of i 
Association in order to make more intense ideological preparation 


Literarni Noviny, Prague, June 13, 195 
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Literarni Noviny, Prague, May 23, 1953 


Published last June 21 in the humor magazine, Dikobraly 


the above cartoon spread, lampooning postponement of th 
Author’s Conference, may well indicate an all-out faction 


struggle within the Czechoslovak Communist leadership. Thet 


can be no doubt that the Author’s Conference was both orig 
nally summoned, then postponed, either by order or conse 
of the Party. In spite of this, and grossly overstepping norm 
bounds of “criticism,” 
hitherto unassailable VIPs in the field of literature and th 
cinema. Victims included the Association’s Chairman, J 





Dikobraz editors viciously satiriz¢ 
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Drda (shown in cartoon D neglecting a novel he started, 
asleep on a couch supported by books); Vaclav Rezac, fore- 
M@most Czechoslovak novelist, high functionary in the Associa- 
ion and State prize-winner (shown in cartoon E leading bud- 
jing authors in opposite direction from signs reading: “To 
ree Criticism,” “To Ideological Ferment,” “To Creative Dis- 
sion”); and F. Branislav, leading poet and Editor-in-Chief 
of the official organ of the Author’s Association, Literarni 
lviny (lampooned in cartoon H as Don Quixote astride a 
aper horse, turning his back on a dragon breathing smoke of 
lack of Ideas”). The center cartoon, J, showing fully 
iressed, sleeping author—his bags packed, the walls covered 
ith crossed-out conference dates—reads: “Always Prepared 
or a Congress or Conference.” 

Literarni Noviny, representing the cartoon victims, reacted 
igg@o Dikobraz’s attack with scornful silence, indicating that the 
uthor’s Association has protectors within high Party echelons 
just as powerful as the humor magazine’s political patrons. 
sif to reassert its strength in the face of Literarni Noviny’s 
ilence, Dikobraz published a single follow-up cartoon in its 
text issue. At this impasse, the issue still stands. 


Dikobraz, over telephone (lower left): “What have you to 
say about this, Comrade Krokodil?”’ 


Krokodil (upper right): “We've been doing this sort of 
thing for a long time. This shows the best attitude the authors 
can take toward criticism.” 


VII __ Sits the critic on the roof, 
Smoking without fire... 
Said the women in the street. 
Look who smokes there—it’s Z. K. Slaby. 


(Slaby is one of the new Communist critics—Ed.) 


THE CLIMBING TYPE 


Three large pages 

I filled with biography, 

The wine is ordered, 

Providently I dedicated my book 

To statesmen and bards, critics and experts. 
Therefore I think it’ll get the State prize. 

It only remains to slander elegantly everything 
Others have created. 

Now I must whet my tongue—on the wine jug. 


The caption is a quote from Party line expert Sila’s 
“thematical plan” for Czechoslovak cinema: 
“It is necessary, and this is also our first demand of 
our thematical plan, to create an atmosphere in 
which films with present-day themes of good quality 
emerge..." 


(The figure keeping Czechoslovak cinema under glass 
represents Jiri Sila, ideological leader of the film 
industry—Ed.) 


“Louisana is awakening,” If only the present-day 
says K. F. Sedlacek’s themes in our novels would 
novel also awake , 


REVOLUTIONARY TYPE 
(After a Polish Theme) 


To write revolutionary— 
I’ve got a brief recipe 
The muse of money 
gave 
me this idea 
To break 
oP 
the 
lines 
as Majakowsky did. (The reader wrings his hands in despair) 


(G) Cartoon shows a poet (unknown), specializing in 
flowers. Caption reads: “I have already written 
enough about those—now something about these.” 


Just before the paper was put to bed, we received a 
reliable report that the Conference of the Association 
of Czechoslovak authors will be held on the 25th 
month—year to be published later. 


THE PIKE 


Daily I think of criticism. 
Every pond needs a pike. 
Shout the old carps 
From the muddy bottom: 
“Hit or disown it!” 





Cultural Section 


Planned Culture 


T IS a curious fact that Communism, which claims to 
be the only “progressive” way of life, is artistically so 
die-hard reactionary as to make our most saccharine 

slick magazines seem avant garde by comparison, In coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain the contrived, happy-ending 
short story not only sells better—it is virtually mandatory. 
Art must be realistic, psuedo-heroic, in the tradition of the 
political poster and the City Hall mural. Artists and 
writers are expected to confine themselves to forms simple 
and familiar enough for mass consumption, and to content 
which in many respects parodies the worst features of old- 
fashioned polyanna Victorianism. Every cloud must have 
a red lining. The population must be convinced that every 
day, in every way, they are growing into better and better 
Communists: that life is a bowl full of Soviet-grown cher- 
ries in the best of all possible People’s Democracies. 

This stultifying viewpoint is expertly illustrated in the 
two critiques presented below: expressed between the vitu- 
perative lines leveled at American art and literature. The 
articles were published one year apart, the first in a Czecho- 
slovak art magazine, the second in an Hungarian literary 
journal. In both tirades the principal uniquely Commu- 
nist artistic concept which emerges is orthodoxy, conserva- 
tism, academicism: glorification of the slick and the dead. 


“DECADENT ART" 


Contemporary Western artists—Dali, Duchamp, Max 
Ernst, Yves Tanguy and others—whose abstract, surreal- 
istic work continues to provoke controversy in art circles 
both here and abroad, have been summarily dismissed by 
Communist critics as “formalists” who “pretend” to be 
realists and revolutionaries. Writing in the July 1952 issue 
of Vtyuarme Nmeni, Czechoslovak art journal, critic Jaro- 


slav Boucek attempted to disprove the “childish concep- 
tion” that these “so-called” avant garde artists are pro- 
gressive realists simply because they have broken with 
academic, bourgeois tastes. “True” realism in art, Boucek 
claims, is devoted to the people and to the cause of peace, 
while these formalists, under the label of futurism, cubism 
or modernism, are actually in the service of “capitalistic 
warmongers.” 

In their “alleged” break with bourgeois influences, writes 
Boucek, the formalists have turned to new forms, such as 
the drawing of “a cross-eyed female with one head and 
forty legs. . . .” In the final analysis, he says, while such 
artists claim to fight against them, they are working for the 
bourgeoisie. In order to prove their “independence” and 
“revolutionary spirit,” these formalists, one after the other, 
“migrated across the ocean, dollar-hunting, to the coun- 
try which seemed to hold the future for their moods and 
creations. They have taken refuge in the USA, that decay- 
ing metropolis of world capitalism.” Boucek continues in 
this vein: 

“The United States feels extremely honored to have 
these newcomers: cubists and surrealists of long standing 
such as Marcel Duchamp, Yves Tanguy, Max Ernst, Sal- 
vador Dali, Giacometti, Masson, Peret and Breton. Their 
names appear in the press, they receive orders for ex- 
pensive advertisements from large industrial enterprises, 
millionaires purchase their works, universities invite them 
for lectures, art dealers and galleries compete to exhibit 
them. Monographs on ‘contemporary American art’ place 
these dubious ‘artists’ in top ranking spots. The American 
imperialists, in their attempts to form an opposition against 
the powerful front of progressive cultural workers all over 
the world, rely mainly upon these bankrupt individuals. 
Their ideologists—particularly the Trotskyites and their 
journal, Partisan Review—attempt to prove that they 
represent the climax of artistic creation in the 20th and 
previous centuries. . . .” 





“Dollar-Crazy Dali" 


Critic Boucek then dealt with particular artists in the 
group. Of Salvador Dali he wrote: “Nowadays he is 
painting advertisements for ladies’ underwear and is per- 
manently employed by large New York clothing firms. His 
friends used a pun to change his name to ‘Avida Dollars’ 
which is Spanish for ‘dollar-crazy.’ It is certainly a ‘revo- 
lutionary’ achievement of this ‘artist’ to portray (on order) 
Franco’s Ambassador to Washington with the Escorial in 
the background—an eulogy to one of the murderers of the 
people of his native country.” 

“Formalist Hans Arp,” Boucek continues, “has produced 
‘works of art’ in the form of ordinary rocks such as can be 
found anywhere. One of these rocks, called ‘Moon Fruit,’ 
one and a half meters in size, has been glorified by many 
theoreticians in the bourgeois press. Alberto Giacometti 
also creates ‘works’ which resemble nothing at all. There 
has been quite an uproar in American sculptural circles 
over one slighly curved rock of his, named ‘Disagreeable 
Object.’ 

“Kingman’s painting, ‘Dark Hour,’ is a classic example 
of the Formalists’ demented subservience to the political 
aims of American imperialism. It is the picture of a hand- 
cuffed man surrounded by dancing phantoms with gigan- 
tic heads. Be careful, however, for the man has two left 
hands. The artist has explained that the picture symbolizes 
‘the fall of mankind caused by a development to the left.’ ” 


Blum, Tanguy, Ernst 

According to Boucek, contemporary “formalistic” art 
is nothing more than an expression of decadence. By 
depicting the human being as a biological unit—‘“an ac- 
cumulation of bones, muscles, arteries and glands”—this 
art “debases human dignity, beauty and moral values.” 
This image of a destroyed human being, showing his 
sadistic instincts, says Boucek, prepares the average Ameri- 


can citizen for the tasks set him by his government, which 


The Atomic Leda 


Salvador Dali: Leda Atomica + 


Moon Fruit 
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is made up of “millionaires and generals.” Anyone cap- 
able of admiring these pictures without being disgusted 
is “considered fit for murdering Korean women and chil- 
dren, for dropping cholera and plague bugs.” Boucek then 
cites specific examples: 

“The painting by Peter Blum, ‘Penicillin Ward in an 
Army Hospital,’ is extremely cynical. The center of atten- 
tion is found in complicated metal gadgets, with the arms 
and legs of patients suspended from them. ‘Birthday,’ a 
picture by surrealist Dorothea Tanning, shows the figure 
of an insane girl, clad in a coat having the texture of blood 
vessels and various roots. Yves Tanguy’s ‘Place of Horror’ 
shows parts of human bodies stuck on poles, rocks, points, 
etc. Kurt Seligman in his ‘Sabbath Phantoms’ depicts 
human forms on thin legs, amidst draperies in the form of 
floods of blood. Guglielmi in his ‘Brooklyn Terror’ painted 
three women under a glass top, their expressions those 
of frantic horror, their intestines dangling in front of a 
filthy building opposite. Max Ernst painted ‘Europe After 
a Rain’—Europe represented by a pile of rugged rocks, 
destroyed and depressing. Cosmopolitan Ernst must have 
been quite pleased with his creation of destroyed Europe, 
a picture of sadistic destruction which earned him a fat 
sum of dollars. 


Distorted People 


“But these themes are nothing new. Before World War 
II, Dali once said that lunacy, schizophrenia and paranoia 
were higher forms of conception and that people with these 
diseases could reach far higher artistic levels and esthetic 
understanding than ordinary, normal people. Such an 
interpretation of art has been widely advocated in the 
United States and in countries under American dornina- 
tion. Trends such as ‘magic realism’ and ‘impressionistic 
surrealism’ (a crazy mixture of some mechanical forms 
resembling human bodies, attached to some kind of ma- 
chines, all in a complete mixture), are praised by half- 
educated reviewers in the magazines Art Digest, Magazine 


The Dark Hour 


‘Breton & Arp: Ovoce z mésice 





of Art and others which compete in eulogizing such non- 
sense, cynicism and degradation. “Top ranking’ galleries 
are ready to accept this kind of art and none other. The 
Peggy Guggenheim Gallery has seats in front of the pic- 
tures in the form of distorted human bodies.” 

These “masters in depicting death, decay, destruction and 
extermination,” Boucek continued, are naturally influenced 
by the “atom hysteria” which gripped “the American rul- 
ing class” in the postwar years. Their leader, Salvador Dali, 
“painted a whole series of atom pictures and suggested the 
founding of an Institute for the study of the atom bomb 
and its application to art.” His “Nero,” according to 
Boucek, “has a concrete warmongering trend, and his 
‘Melancholy Atom Idyll’ depicts some atomic gadgets sur- 
rounded by parts of human bodies and various objects. The 
contrast to all this destruction is the figure of an elephant 
in the upper right hand corner, on thin legs and sur- 
rounded by golden eggs—a cynical satire on war horrors. 
Another picture, “Three Bikini Sphinxes,’ shows clouds 
formed by atom explosions at the Bikini experiments.” 

Boucek claims that such intentional distortion, stressing 
the “disgusting” features of life in order to “influence 
facts,” is typical of contemporary American art. “Depic- 
tion of objects in unreal combinations is supposed to 
increase the audience’s disgust, to break his faith in facts 
and disarm his morale, to show that the world is a lunatic 
asylum and that every attempt to correct it would be 
futile. This is just what American imperialists need for 
their aims.” 

The critic closed his article with a tribute to Picasso, 
Leger, William Gropper, Rockwell Kent and other “former 
cubists” who, “in the midst of decadence itself,” are sur- 
mounting the influences of their formalist past and are 
ready te “fight for a new world” and to join “a new road 
close to the interests of the proletariat.” “These artists,” 
concludes Boucek, “prove that even the greatest corruption 
and strictest terror cannot defeat the firm determination of 
artists who in their work are fighting for the peace and 
happiness of their people.” 


“DECADENT LITERATURE" 


“Imperialism and Literature” is the title of an article by 
Tibor Kardos, professor of Italian literature at Budapest 
University, which appeared in the July 1953 issue of the 
Hungarian literary magazine Csillag. Expounding the 
thesis that the “tone” of Western literature proves con- 
clusively that capitalism is “indeed rotting,” Kardos cites 
as “capitalist” representatives Steinbeck and Hemingway, 
among others, and certain “representative” American lit- 
erary efforts such as comic books and the army magazine, 
Stars and Stripes. Excerpts from Kardos’ article follow: 
(All italics appeared in the original.) 


“It is a common experience that we perceive only cer- 
tain qualities of the objects, things and persons surround- 
ing us in our lives. Their individualities are not clearly 
outlined until, through some small event, their entire 


character emerges distinctly before us. We then see 
them in a dazzling light. It almost seems as though we 
had never met them before. But if we search among 
our memories, we discover that these characteristic 
traits have gradually been shaping into a complete pic- 
ture in our minds, and this picture has now emerged 
with the force of a new experience. 

“I have just recently had a similar experience in con- 
nection with the literature of the imperialist countries. 
The books arriving from overseas, the information, re- 
ports [and] the criticisms of this literature appearing in 
Soviet and Western progressive magazines, have proved 
a hundred times over that what Lenin said of ‘rotting 
capitalism’ is true, and is true of its literature as well. 


“Dick Tracy is a Gangster" 


‘, . . In America, the business of writing, which can 
hardly be called literature, deliberately seeks to arouse 
the animal instincts in man: murder and violence. It 
openly supports gang law. With cynical frankness it 
enters the service of the Pentagon; it releases the under- 
world of the mind in order to be able to declare: behold, 
man is base. It persistently nourishes hopelessness in 
order to be able to declare: This situation will last for- 
ever! Bestiality is unavoidable! Exploitation is law! 

“The poisoning of the soul begins at an early age in 
America. A specific kind of trash for teenagers, the 
comics, are published in a tremendous number of copies. 
. . » They present to the children the penny-dreadful 
version of Nietsche’s superman. The heroes’ occupations 
are typical: Dick Tracy is a gangster, Sergeant King, 
the ‘lone ranger,’ a member of the royal mounted police, 
is a brigand, and so on. Indescribable adventures through 
five continents and on the moon, typical American 
robber stories, love adventures of Hollywood vamps 
living as queens among the savages—these constitute 
literature for the youth. One third of the American 
magazines consist of such stories. Children are taught 
crime, prostitution and racial hatred. Recently the mys- 
ticism of the atom bomb has also become a theme of 
these stories which seek to popularize aggression. The 
fact that some critics defend this kind of literature as 
‘harmless’ or even ‘useful’ is apparently illogical, but 
actually is very logical. What is obviously meant by 
their ‘usefulness’ is that they prepare the youth for rob- 
ber adventures such as the war in Korea. . 


“American World" 


“Will this be America’s future? The so-called ‘serious’ 
literature has been preparing it for a long time. The 
appalling thrillers for teenagers mock at the Indians, 
Chinese and Negroes. But isn’t this built upon decades 
of tradition? In the Westerns and stories about the gold 
rush, weren’t the Indians presented as subordinate be- 
ings who deserve to be exterminated? The comics mock 
the Chinese, but hasn’t Pearl Buck caricatured the Chi- 
nese and Korean people in her recent novels? American 
children are allowed to hope for an underworld of 
thieves, but Steinbeck’s recent works are also placed in 
similar scenery. . . . Decadent authors like Steinbeck 
can seek freedom only on the lowest levels of corrup- 
tion. The same writer, in his work, Down With the 
Bombs, wishes to instill the tradition of ‘love of arms’ 
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into the new generation. . . 

“Hemingway, who since his treacherous For Whom 
the Bell Tolls has been gradually drifting toward the 
depths of reaction, has likewise ceased to be a writer. 
In 1942, in his book Men At War, he replied to the 
Nazis that if they sterilized their enemies, after the vic- 
tory the German people too must be exterminated. 
In this book he glorified war for war's sake, and isolated 
it from the anti-Fascist goal. In his conception, war is 
the manifestation of the struggle for life. He tries to 
sanctify it by referring to the Bible, Julius Caesar, Join- 
ville and the worthy successor of the robber barons, 
Theodore Roosevelt. No wonder the organ of the 
United States Army, Stars and Stripes, announced that 
this ‘is the best military anthology that has ever been 
published.’ . . . 

“The military influence, and literature glorifying the 
atom bomb, would not make sense in themselves if at 
the same time the literary works did not glorify the 
American way of life and did not spread the belief that 
the age of small nations is over and everything must 
become integrated into a great world citizenship, which 
naturally means the citizenship of the ‘American world.’ 
Exceedingly shady representatives of reaction, as for 
instance Cardinal Spellman, are not forgotten either: 
one of the new Kiplings, Henry Morton Robinson, wrote 
about him in his new novel, The Cardinal. All these 
books present the Europeans as beggars crying for alms 
and the other peoples of the world as inferior human 
beings who are good for nothing but being exploited 
by the America of ‘sixty families.’ The theory is quoted 
by Dreiser, who said, ‘three percent of the population 
of the world has been furnished with the ability to 
think.’ The rest are pariahs; however, in spite of this, 
another 22 percent is already capable of carrying out 
the will of the chosen. Three-quarters of humanity is 
a mere burden to the world. Obviously, it is for these 
that divine providence has meant the atomic bomb. 


Faulkner's Obsession 


“Naturally, this outlook on life, which is a mockery 
of human dignity and humanism, is accompanied by 
the decadent writers’ effort to present man as an im- 
potent animal. Hemingway and Faulkner depict man 
as a tottering drunkard and a being continually ob- 
sessed by intoxicating love; they have a peculiar pref- 
erence for choosing crippled and abnormal people as 
their characters, and they extend these types to an ever 
wider section of the poor, trying thereby to give a rea- 
son for their oppression. The principle, ‘man is man’s 
wolf,’ and the raging of animal instincts are typical of 
these literary products. . . . 

“Even among the old-time humanists there were only 
a few who thought of the dignity and liberation of all 
men, but these representatives of rotting capitalism, in 
the interest of those who have hired them, slander man 
in general. They find this necessary in order to justify 
exploitation without limits for the purpose of assuring 
maximal capitalist profit. Comrade Stalin, in his closing 
speech at the [19th] Congress [of the Communist Party in 
the Soviet Union], drew the following conclusion: 

“*The capitalists regard all other citizens merely as 
beings suitable for exploitation.’ 
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“The philosophy of [the heroes of this literature] . . . 
is the literary projection of this view. . . .” 


RED BOOK REVIEWS 


The Communist version of a Book Review Column was 
given in Estonia’s leading daily, Rahva Haal, on July 1. 
Out of a total of eight new works, six are admittedly po- 
litical. Four, published by the Soviet-Estonian Association 
for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowl 
edge, are devoted to anti-religious propaganda. Another 
two deal with Russia’s agricultural development and the 
Sixth Party Congress. Two more are listed under the 
heading “Fiction,” but even these have strong political 
overtones. Retail prices for the eight books are low, rang- 
ing from 45 kopecks to about 4 rubles (approximately 
12%4¢ to one dollar, at the official Russian rate of ex- 
change). The anti-religious works are priced lowest: an 
indication that they are meant to reach a mass, non- 
intellectual audience. No one of the books is more than 
160 pages long; none are by Estonian authors; all are 
translations from the Russian. All eight reviews are printed 
below, in their entirety. 


@ I. Petrov: The Sixth Party Congress. In this book the 
author describes the situation in Russia before the 6th 
Congress: the July events, preparations for the Congress, 
and its historic significance. 124 pages, 5,000 copies, 
price 1 ruble, 70 kopecks. 


@ P. P. Tserkasin: The Importance of Combating Ma- 
terialism. The book deals with the following chapters 
presented in V. I. Lenin’s The Importance of Combat- 
ing Materialism: “The need for fighting against ideal- 
ism,” “The need for developing atheistic propaganda,” 
“The need for a union of philosophers, Marxists and 
natural scientists,” and “The need for creative devel- 
opment of the Marxistic philosophy.” 6,000 copies, 44 
pages, price 1 ruble, 7th edition. 


@ V. M. Kaganov: Mitchurin Biology and Its Part in 
Overcoming Relics of the Past. The author shows the 
contradiction between science and religion, and de- 
scribes the role of Mitchurin biology in overcoming 
religious remnants. 10,000 copies, 36 pages, price 1 
ruble, 6th edition. 


@ V. G. Sokolov: Religious Ceremonies and the Origin 
and Nature of Saints. The reader is acquainted with 
religious custom and the origin of saints, and the author 
explains why it is necessary to fight them. 10,000 copies, 
36 pages, price 1 ruble, 5th edition. 


@ V. I. Prokofief: The Irreconciliability of Science and 
Religion. This book shows that religion has always 
been in struggle with science, thus preventing its de- 
velopment. Examples are given of well-known Soviet 
scientists who fight against idealism and_ religion. 
10,000 copies, 44 pages, price 45 kopecks. 


@ P. Golubkov: Questions on USSR Agricultural De- 
velopment in the Fifth Year of the Five Year Plan. 
5,000 copies, 28 pages, price 30 kopecks. 


Fiction 

e I. S. Turgenev: Tomorrow. The author describes 
Russian society in the mid-19th century and tells of 
the new feelings and achievements which are finding 
their way to the consciousness of the better part of our 
contemporaries. 15,000 copies, 160 pages, price 3 rubles, 
25 kopecks. 


@ N. Zabila: Our Fatherland. This famous author of 
children’s tales here tells in verse form all about our 
great fatherland and its nature, the capital city of Mos- 
cow, the factories, mines and kolkhoz fields, and about 
the heroic people of the Soviet Union. Illustrated by 
L. Hudpak; covers and title designed by F. Vorotnikoy. 
20,000 copies, 44 pages, price 3 rubles, 55 kopecks. 


PARTY LINE PUPPETS 


Puppet theatre is becoming an increasingly important 
element in the Communis: “education” of children, In 
Poland, its use as a propazanda medium has been wide- 
spread since 1951, when a repertoire of “ideologically cor- 
rect” Polish plavs, in preparation for some time, was ac- 
cepted by the Ministry of Culture and Arts which super- 
vises puppet theatres. 

After 1949, when the organization, personnel and finan- 
ces of all puppet theatres came under direct State control, 
Sovietization of repertoire soon followed. Directors were 
ordered to produce shows translated from the Russian 
until new ones could be written, and the traditional puppet 
repertoire (“Gulliver’s Travels,” “Pinnochio”) was either 
dropped or twisted to the Party line. To popularize 
Soviet works, a festival was organized for the following 
year, complete with prizes for best director, best manage- 
ment, best puppeteers and best settings. Six puppet thea- 
tres participated in the final contest, with first prize going 
to a Soviet show called “Harlequin.” 

By 1951, eight State-owned puppet companies had been 
formed. Their directors took orders from the Central 
Management of State Marionette Theatres. Scheduled to 
tour the villages for almost half their summer season and 
a third of the winter, they were obliged to present a rep- 
toire largely prepared in advance by the Ministry of Cul- 
ture and Arts. Typical themes were either anti-religious, 
anti-West, anti-“kulak,” or pro-“peace” (Soviet brand). 
The most popular puppet show today is “The Green 
Bridge,” by a former director of the Puppet Theatre En- 
terprise. Written in a Polish folklore style (but including 
some additional songs glorifying Stalin), it teaches hatred 
of the “kulak” and symbolizes unity between city and 
countryside. 

The opening scenes of “The Green Bridge” portray the 
hard lot of the peasants, while they sing misery songs of 
their arduous life. One of the young peasants tells his 
wife that they can no longer work with their hands and 


. CTAMEC/IHACKH B Jintepatypunn mucteryt npx BAH maxon or 


MpeActasenuTe Hay TPyAoBe CTOAT ABATO BpEMe 
wepeuensupanu. 


— A Te3 PbKOnHcH OT KON enoxa ca? 
— Tesu ca OTKDM Cpenata Ha 20-8 BeK, HO Olle He Ca npersenanul.. 


Comment: In the literary section of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Science, some of the scientific works have not been looked at for 
a very long time. 


Caption:—“These manuscripts, what epoch are they from?” 
—“They are from the mid-20th century, but haven't been de- 
ciphered yet!” 

From Sturshel (Sofia), June 19, 1953 


must have a horse. He negotiates to buy the animal from 
the village “kulak,” on extremely harsh terms. Mean- 
while, a city worker who has been eavesdropping declares 
that he will not allow the “kulak” to exploit the peasants, 
runs to the city and returns with a tractor and some 
fellow workers. Together they plow the peasant’s field, 
and in gratitude the peasant organizes his fellow-villagers 
into a kolkhoz. The evil “kulak” is thrown out, along with 
his horse. 


Stones on the Stage 


Other puppet shows include “Toying with the Devil,” 
an anti-religious play which satirizes God and saints; “The 
Atlantic Puppets,” which is anti-imperialist; and “People 
and Puppets,” which depicts the Pope, the United States, 
Churchill, Truman and other political figures as war- 
mongers. During one scene in this play, when the im- 
perialists ask the Pope to bless them in their war prepara- 
tions so that they can get on with their fighting, a devoutly 
religious audience in Wyszkow village threw stones at the 
stage. Protesting letters to the editor poured in to Trybuna 
Ludu, Warsaw’s leading daily. To defend itself and the 
Party’s position, the newspaper attacked the theatre itself 
“for going too far in insulting the Pope.” Since then, 
most plays have settled for themes involving the dove of 
peace, Korean and Chinese children, “kulaks” and kol- 
khozes. A former director of one of Poland’s puppet the- 
atres reports that children take such a lively interest in 
the shows dealing with these themes that they actually 
react by persecuting children of “kulak” families or jeer- 
ing “Kulak!” at unpopular playmates. 
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Other favorite shows are “Sambo and the Lion” (about 
the adventures of a small Negro boy, with implied jibes at 
British colonial policy) ; “A Goldfish” (taken from a Rus- 
sian fable) ; and “Colorful Songs.” The latter was short- 
lived because it had no political implications whatsoever, 
presenting only Polish songs pantomined by marionettes. 
Since 1952, the trend has been toward “morality” plays. 
In an article subtitled “It Entertains, It Teaches, It Edu- 
cates,” appearing in the Warsaw paper Wola Ludu, De- 
cember 24, 1952, the writer pointed out that puppet shows 
do more than entertain: they can educate people by show- 
ing their shortcomings and the ridiculous sides of their 
characters, such as drunkenness and idleness. Further, the 
puppet medium can “inspire them to better and more effi- 
cient work.” According to the article, after the perform- 
ance in Katna village of a morality puppet show called 
“The Cunning Fox,” the villagers’ work went “better and 
quicker,” production pledges increased, and some of the 
idlers, having “learned their errors,” became shockwork- 
ers. “That was the turning point in the lives of Katna 
inhabitants,” the article continued. “Vodka disappeared 
from people’s homes, and all preferred putting on a show 
to spending time in the company of vodka. Thus the 
artists, with the help of puppets, reached their goal. . . .” 


Virtue Triumphs 


The article then described an almost comically oversim- 
plified morality play about an “egotistical” little girl who 
goes about the forest stealing mushrooms. As punishment, 
she becomes lost in the forest. Her rescue by a friendly 
bear makes her realize her “wrong behaviour” and she 
is forever cured of her egoism. Another play in the same 
vein, called “Lawrence’s Orchard,” is the story of an old 
gardener who, feeling that he must soon die, tries to de- 
cide whether to leave his orchard to neighboring chil- 
dren who steal his apples, or to turn the orchard over 
to a youth cooperative. He makes the latter choice, and 
in return he is given a pension by the youth group. 

According to Trybuna Ludu, September 11, 1952, one 
theatre group had “incorrectly” produced “Gulliver’s Trav- 
els.” Bourgeois literature, the paper wrote “neutralized” 
the plot by making of it a mere adventure story for youth, 
with Gulliver a defender of “the imperialist policy in re- 
lation to colonial peoples—poor Lilliputs, who are ex- 
ploited by their chiefs.” Those who produced this play 
“failed to rid themselves of these bourgeois tendencies.” 
“. . . In puppet theatre,” the newspaper warned, “as in 
all literature for children, one should be particularly care- 


ful to counteract various symbols and ways of looking at 
er 


Poor Showing 


Trybuna Ludu, September 11, 1952, reporting on the 
first all-national conference of puppet theatre personnel 
held in the summer of 1952, pointed out that the very com- 
position of the delegates—representing puppet artists al- 
most exclusively, with a small group of educational ac- 
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tivists and writers—‘“unfortunately” reflected the lack of 
attention being devoted to this important medium. The 
newspaper complained that puppet theatre does not pro- 
vide sufficient interest for writers, musicians, artists and 
actors, who regrettably “consider it the domain of a hand- 
ful of enthusiasts.” The Central Committee of Theatres 
was criticized for having no separate section for dealing 
specifically with puppet shows and watching their develop- 
ment. The newspaper, however, praised the shows per- 
formed at the conference for impressing “formerly unin- 
terested people” and convincing them that puppet theatre 
is a “serious cultural phenomenon in our life.” 

Noting that puppet theatre is the only art which, in 
its present conditions, can reach a wide circle of village 
spectators, both young and old, the article urged puppet 
theatre directors to stop performing “naive and moraliz- 
ing fables,” and to turn their attention to shows having 
high ideological content. “The tasks, the role and the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the art are much wider than would 
seem on the surface,” the newspaper concluded. 


PHILOLOGICAL SQUABBLE 


The tempest which Stalin created in Satellite philological 
circles when he published his On Marxism in Linguistics 
in 1950 is still raging in Communist Bulgaria, where phi- 
lologists dutifully continue, without much success, to con- 
form to the late dictator’s “definitive” work. As with many 
other fields of scholarly or artistic endeavor (architecture, 
the dance), the temporary solution seems to be a com- 
promise which draws upon the usable (i.e., “progressive” ) 
past for a nationalistic form around which the Party line 
can be wound, Lenin’s dictum that culture—pending the 
full flowering of a true international-proletarian culture— 
should be “nationalist in form and Socialist in content,” 
has at least two advantages for the Satellite Communist 
leaders. Their use of Eastern Europe’s traditional cultural 
forms, distorted though they may be by the fusion with 
“Socialist content,” in some degree placates each captive 
population’s pride in its heritage; at the same time it 
permits gradual, thinly disguised injections of “Socialist 
realism.” 

After an initial period of searching for a pure, realistic 
Marxist language style—a phase marked by abrupt rejec- 
tion of all that was “bourgeois”—Bulgarian philologists 
began, early in 1951, to follow Stalin’s linguistic thesis and 
develop word symbols based on “historical development.” 
They turned to the “progressive” past: to Ivan Vasov, 
Christo Botev and other classic Bulgarian writers. The 
press, particularly demanding about the new need for 
“delving deeper and deeper into the great treasure of 
Bulgaria’s national creative wealth and studying the artistic 
heritage of the national classics,” proclaimed historical 
scavenging “the first duty of all Bulgarian poets, writers 
and critics. .. .” The earlier campaign to reject all “bour- 
geois” forms—in effect, to dump all Western culture—had 
purged most of the top-drawer professional writers and 





left a residue of talentless, politically-reliable Party hacks 
and mediocre men-of-letters who “incorrectly” followed 
their purged predecessors’ “nationalistic” footsteps. 

Today, these literary amateurs are sharply criticized 
for “brutally avoiding the laws of Bulgaria’s rich, ex- 
pressive language,” for using poor grammar and over- 
simplified language characterized by repetitive phrases and 
words. And what is “even worse,” they continue to turn out 
mediocre translations of Russian works. As for critics, they 
are “satisfied with an analysis and general notes on mastery. 
They are not acquainted with our expressive language.” 
The Union of Bulgarian Writers itself “very rarely calls to 
the attention of its members the problems of language and 
artistic style... .” 


Reactionary Dictionary 


Despite incessant warnings and recommendations, the 
quality of contemporary Bulgarian literature continues to 
be poor, and the regime is becoming increasingly con- 
cerned over the situation created by its own earlier em- 
phasis on political reliability at the sacrifice of literary 
merit. This situation was highlighted early in the year when 
Prime Minister Chervenkov himself became involved with 
issues Concerning a new orthographic dictionary. 

Although prepared by an eminent philologist, Romansky, 
the dictionary was attacked by the Party press in early Feb- 
ruary for having “reactionary meanings.” According to 
Otechesven Front, February 7, Professor Romansky had 
incorrectly defined certain words as follows: 


theology: philosophical theory of the adequacy of the 
universe. (The newspaper’s critic defined the word “cor- 
rectiy” as “a reactionary idealistic pseudo-science which is 
in contradiction with scientific deductions.” ) 


futurism: current in literature and art as being destruc- 
tive tradition. (Critic: “the obvious mark of the decadence 
of bourgeois culture.”) 


colony: a primitive country under the domination of a 
cultural country. (Critic: “The imperialistic colonizers can 
thank Professor Romansky and the editors of the dictionary 
for this definition.” ) 


accomplice: a person who hides criminals. (Critic: “A 
person who hides partisans, true sons of the nation, and 
together with them is a fearless fighter against the op- 
pressors of the nation.”) 


It was about “accomplice” that Otechestven Front was 
particularly riled: “Romansky has forgotten the things he 
has taught his students: that with the development of life 
and with a change in social conditions, words sometimes 
change their meaning. How can the word ‘accomplice’ 
deserve such an insult, seven years after the people’s victory, 
when at the risk of his life the accomplice has done his 
patriotic duty and participated in the defensive struggle 
against Fascism?” 

Despite its “mistakes” it was decided that the dictionary 
should be published. The political issue involving Cher- 
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From Sturshel (Sofia), May 15, 1953 


venkov arose less than a month later, when the prime min- 
ister “investigated” and found that another philologist, 
Pironkov, had submitted a private criticism of Romansky’s 
work to the Academy of Science. Figuring that he could 
gain recognition for his own newly submitted History of the 
Bulgarian Dictionary by criticizing Romansky’s work (a 
move which appeared to be safe at the time), Pironkov 
had condemned Romansky’s entire book and demanded his 
punishment. Chervenkov immediately jumped to Roman- 
sky’s defense, on two counts: the fact that Pironkov had 
chosen not to submit his criticism “publicly”; and the fact 
that he had sought to have Romansky’s dictionary con- 
demned. Chervenkov’s objections were contained in an 
“Open Letter” which was made public on February 28 
over a Radio Sofia broadcast: 


“Dirty Water" 


“Comrade Pironkov, 


“In reply to your letter, it has been discovered that 
eight pages of your manuscript have been lost. Your 
critical notes concerning the dictionary of Professor Ro- 
mansky were refused because of your suggestion to pun- 
ish the author for the mistakes allowed in the dictionary. 
The dictionary will be published this year. 

“A special commission of the Institute for Bulgarian 
Language at the Academy of Science has been charged 
with evaluating your work on the history of the Bul- 
garian dictionary, and will answer you. 

“After a thorough investigation with the Academy of 
Science in connection with your letter, I find myself 
quite dissatisfied, because some members of the Acad- 
emy consider your critical notes on Romansky’s diction- 





ary just and correct. I ask you, if these remarks are 
correct, then why are they not adopted and given pub- 
licity? We have a Bulgarian proverb, ‘Why should the 
child be thrown away along with the dirty water?’ I 
think that this proverb, Comrade Pironkov, can be ap- 
plied to you: because of a few mistakes in the dictionary 
you are ready to reject the entire work, and further- 
more, you request punishment for the author. 

“This attitude is harmful because it hampers the cor- 
rect development of science and it will also hamper 
the freedom of criticism. Why cannot such an important 
work as the orthographic dictionary be criticized openly 
by all of us? Why does the door have to be closed? 
For many years you have been studying the Bulgarian 
language and have good experience. You have submit- 
ted a valuable work on the history of the Bulgarian dic- 
tionary. . . . Don’t you think it would be better if your 
work [critical notes] were published? Then every com- 
petent person would be able to express an opinion, and 
in the process of criticism a correct opinion could be 
formed. 

“Otherwise, we would have to admit in advance that 
the managers of the institute are monopolists in ex- 
pressing their opinion regarding one or another scien- 
tific work. In the scientific field, such monopoly is dan- 
gerous. In the scientific field, complete freedom should 
be practiced, and criticism and self-criticism should be 
encouraged. 

“I am not a specialist on the Bulgarian language, but 
being a responsible person, I am ready and should like 
to help as much as I can so that the struggle for a pure 
Bulgarian language might be expanded. All efforts in 
this respect should be made, and first of all, the people’s 
role in the development of our language should be re- 
membered. This struggle, I am afraid, is hampered by 
the high opinion specialist-theoreticians have of them- 
selves, and also by showing negligence toward self-edu- 
cated persons. 


“Eliminate Bourgeois Tendencies" 


“I shall be frank with you. I have the impression that 
you tend to deny the concrete success of science regard- 
ing the Bulgarian language, as achieved by our widely- 
known linguists and professors, deceased and alive. Such 
a tendency I cannot approve. I consider it a harmful 
tendency. Of course, I do not share the tendency that 
aims at neglecting the knowledge and practice of a 
linguist of your rank. I think that such a tendency is 
also harmful. 

“Mistakes allowed by scientists such as Alexander 
Balan, Stoyan Romansky, Stefan Mladenov, and others, 
are no reason for anybody to deny or fail to respect 
their knowledge. I think that a great mistake has been 
made in maintaining the prejudice regarding the lan- 
guage work of Alexander Balan, or in minimizing his 
efforts for a pure Bulgarian language. Probably you say 
that Balan goes too far. Maybe he is extremist in at- 
tempting to create a pure Bulgarian language. Then 
encourage this attempt, allow it to develop, and you will 
observe that the extreme will disppear and only the 
valuable remain. 

“I must say that Balan and the other scientists and 
linguists were not Marxists. Therefore they were not 
able to follow the development of the Bulgarian lan- 


Cultural 


guage as a weapon of our own development, but they 
have accumulated good material for the development 
of our language. Our scientists have followed and 
studied the phonetics of the Bulgarian language, and its 
structure. They have studied problems such as the 
morphology, syntax and history of the language. This 
is a considerable contribution toward the development 
of the Bulgarian language, and it would be a great pity 
to neglect it. 

“It is absolutely necessary that the achievements to 
be utilized be worked out on a Marxist basis, and all 
bourgeois and ideological tendencies be eliminated. The 
science dealing with the Bulgarian language must be 
based on Marxism and on Stalin’s science of linguistics. 
This is the main task of Bulgarian linguists. 


Reject the Unsuitable 


“We, the followers of Lenin and Stalin, are enemies , 
to the frivolous negation of all which has been found 
before us. Marxism is the only science which does not 
deny all contemporary knowledge and which daily 
answers all the complicated questions life offers. Marx- 
ism accepts everything valuable, sound and useful. We 
are obliged, therefore, to select the useful and to reject 
the unsuitable. The useful we must develop further, 
basing ourselves on Marxist science. This can be done 
only if Stalin’s directives are mastered. . . . 

“The cultural revolution will not be complete if our 
own language is not improved, purified and enriched. 
In order to achieve this, it is necessary to encourage 
criticism and self-criticism in solving problems related 
to the development of the Bulgarian language—one of 
the main prerequisites for the correct development of 
every science. The struggle for a correct, clear, rich and 
beautiful language must be intensified. For this, com- 
mon efforts are required, the efforts of scientists, teach- 
ers, and linguists. 

“With greetings, 

Vulko Chervenkov” 


PUBLICATIONS PURGED 


For more than two years a process of closing down 
Czechoslovak publications has been taking place silently, 
according to a confidential source interviewed by Radio 
Free Europe representatives in Vienna. The publications, 
which have appeared for decades, are not being replaced. 
Approximately 150 Czech publications were liquidated in 
1951, almost 100 in 1952* and 21 at the beginning of 
1953. The source said the Communists seem determined to 
carry out a final purge this year, when it is expected that 
from 150-200 publications will be closed down. The 
Czechoslovak regime could then pride itself on the most 
thorough publications purge completed by any Satellite 
government. 

While lack of data makes it impossible to furnish a com- 
plete list of all publications discontinued by the regime 
under one pretext or another (the usual one being “short- 

* Not counting an estimated 150 minor organization publica- 


tions and magazines (with a circulation between 200 and 600) 
also discontinued during 1951-1952. 
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age of newsprint”), the source felt that Communist inten- 
tions could easily be determined from analysis of the avail- 
able purge list. On this list are all cultural magazines which 
tried to maintain at least the appearance of independence 
after the 1948 coup d’etat; many scientific’ publications; 
and almost all religious periodicals which had continued 
publication, though under strict control, even under Hitler. 

At the end of 1952, publications which had survived 
the liquidation waves of 1951 and 1952 appeared to be 
safe. This, however, did not turn out to be the case. 
The “shortage of newsprint” became so “acute” that, in 
the first three weeks of 1953 alone, no less than 21 papers 
were discontinued. Indications are that, at this pace, more 
publications will be discontinued in 1953 than in either 
1951 or 1952. Should the Communists continue this re- 
lentless struggle against all publications which, in their 
opinion, do not hew to the Party line, it may be safely 
assumed that the few remaining scientific publications still 
appearing under the auspices of the Czechoslovak Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences will also be closed down. This 
action, according to source, does not seem tied to other 
purges. Rather, it represents a blow directed at the cul- 
tural standards of the Czechs and Slovaks. 

The source claimed that a number of other, non-scien- 


tific periodicals are also expected to be purged soon because 
they continue, despite urgent warnings by the authorities, 
to print details which should not appear for security rea- 
sons. It was probable, source thought, that the several 
sport and theatre magazines still being published would 
be affected in the near future, since there is already a 
plan to close them down temporarily for “lack of paper.” 

As an example of how devastating the publications 
purge has been, it may be cited that there were more than 
100 publications in Brno in 1947, while today only 17 con- 
tinue to be published. 


CHRIST AND THE CAPITALISTS 


One of the Hungarian Communist Party’s main organs 
for anti-religious propaganda is the monthly magazine, 
Termeszet es Technika (Nature and Technology). In an 
article entitled “The Origin of Christianity,” appearing in 
the March, 1952 issue, the author points out that while 
Christianity was a “progressive religion” at one time, it 
gradually developed as an “anti-revolutionary” trend and 
now advocates reconciliation with the existing social sys- 
tem. “Christianity has been changed,” the magazine 
wrote, “to conform to the ideology of the exploiting classes, 
who have adopted it and made it into a compulsory State 
religion.” 

Excerpts from the article follow: 


“It is clear that the main attraction of early Chris- 
tianity was not the teaching that redemption had already 
taken place, but the promise of another redemption in 
the near future and the actual and final coming of the 
redeemer. This first form of ‘slave’ Christianity was, 
accordingly, full of the traditions of Jewish prophets, 
and the primitive fantasies and desires of the slaves. 
[It was} full of hatred towards the ruler and deep re- 
sentment against the oppressors. However, it would be 
wrong to conclude [from this] that Christianity began 
as a revolutionary religion. Of course, it did show a 
progressive trend in that it opposed the then existing 
system which condoned slavery. But even then its re- 
actionary trends outbalanced the progressive. For while 
early Christianity criticized the system of exploitation, 
at the same time it dissuaded the workers from a revolu- 
tion. It did not urge the workers to take up the fight 
against slavedrivers, but admonished them to place 
their faith in the heavenly redeemer and wait for the 
assistance of the Messiah. Thus in the final analysis it 
took a stand against revolution. 

“Christianity’s prevalence is due not to its revolution- 
ary character, but to the fact that the exploiting classes 
soon began to propagate it in preference to other Mes- 
siah-awaiting religions. Thus the outcome of the struggle 
among various religions was decided by the ‘politicians’ 
and ‘far-sighted’ ideologists of the exploiting classes. 
In so changing Christianity to conform to the ideology 
of the exploiters, they have adopted it and made it into 
a compulsory State religion. Gradually the exploiters 
eliminated from Christianity their [former] criticism of 
the existing social system, developed an anti-revolution- 
ary trend, and advocated reconciliation with the re- 
gime.... 





Christ Is Imaginary 


“However, certain changes were necessary within the 
Christian religion. These were made by the first Chris- 
tian theologians, who abolished one of the basic 
teachings of the religion: that of the belief in the re- 
appearance of the Messiah, thereby relegating earthly 
paradise to the beyond. At the same time, those portions 
[of the Christian ideology] which threatened the oppress- 
ing lords with the last judgment were changed or omit- 
ted. In addition, the primitive conceptions of the 
Christian slaves were encouraged, coordinated with the 
other Messiah-awaiting religions and ‘toned down’ with 
the reactionary teachings of the Greek and Roman 
philosophers. . . 

“Historical research has proved beyond a doubt that 
the Jesus of the Bible is not an historical person, be- 
cause he never lived. The Christ of the New Testament 
is an imaginary, mystical figure. . 

“During feudal times the Christian religion was again 
adapted to the new conditions. The God of feudalism 
resembled the feudal lords; Christ the suffering slave 
was transformed into ‘Christ the King.’ And as a hier- 
archy of vassals was developed on the earth, a similar 
system had to be developed in the church and the 
‘hereafter.’ . . . The Protestant ideology reflects the 
capitalist system. . . . In the Calvinist religion predes- 
tination becomes the basic dogma, reflecting the ideol- 
ogy of the cheap anarchy. When the bourgeoisie came 
to power, even the partial progressiveness of Protestant- 
ism disappeared and the new religion also became the 
servant of the capitalist system. Since then, every 
Christian denomination has been playing a teactionary 
role... .” 


HANS ANDERSEN SOVIETIZED 


A new Hungarian opera, presented for the first time 
early last June at the Budapest State Opera House, is 
based on the popular Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes.” Originally intended to 
show how childhood honesty can pierce even the thickest 
armor of adult vanity, the tale describes a clotheshorse of 
a king outwitted by two clever swindlers who convince 
him they can weave a very beautiful magic fabric which 
will be invisible to anyone who is either “unfit for his of- 
fice” or “unusually stupid.” The vain monarch, delighted 
with this idea, orders a suit of the rare cloth. For weeks 
the swindlers weave on empty looms, but none of the min- 
isters sent to check on their progress dares to admit he sees 
nothing, for fear of being thought stupid or unfit for office. 


Cultural 


On the great day when the suit is supposedly completed, 
the king himself—also afraid to admit that he cannot see 
his beautiful new clothes—pretends to don them. As he 
leads a grand parade through the streets, the crowd cheers 
dutifully. Only a little child dares to cry: “But he has 
nothing on.” 

The Communist opera, twisting this tale to ideological 
conformity, makes the king a personification of all evil— 
not for his ridiculous vanity but because he is an aristocrat 
with bourgeois values. The swindlers become “revolution- 
aries.” The royal court is depicted as a group of “pharisees, 
traitors and good-for-nothings.” The candid child turns 
into a worker “apprentice.” At the end of the opera, the 
king is “driven out” of his land by the laughter of the 
crowd. 

In its June 10 review of the new opera, Beke es Szabad- 
sag (Peace and Freedom, weekly of the Budapest Peace 
Council) writes: 


“, .. The story has grown into a musical comedy, a bit- 
ing social satire which ridicules and scourges tyranny 
and sham authority in a new style of music. It pillorizes 
bureaucraticism and hypocrisy. The two weaver magi- 
cians are no longer mere jesters. . . . They have been ele- 
vated to positive heroes, and the trick played in the An- 
dersen tale has become a political act.” 


The changed version then follows: 


“Once upon a time, in Pomadia, there lived a vain, 
toppish and cruel king wko spent his country’s money 
on having a new suit of clothes made for himself every 
day. Two revolutionary-minded, courageous students de- 
cide to play a trick on the king and his good-for-nothing 
court. They disguise themselves as magic weavers newly 
arrived from Bergengocia, and announce that they would 
present the king with a wonderful new suit for his birth- 
day which he could wear at the festive parade. It would 
be a magic costume, they said, which could be seen only 
by the wise and the true. The stupid, the pharisees, the 
traitors, the good-for-nothings would not be able to see 
it. In this way the king would be able to tell who was 
wise and honest. 

“The king and his pharisee court were terrified. The 
weaver magicians had outwitted them. No one had the 
courage to admit that he saw no clothes on the king. At 
the festive birthday parade, the king of Pomadia, with a 
crown on his head, appeared before his subjects stark 
naked. Presently an innocent and unembarrassed little 
apprentice burst into laughter and exclaimed: “The king 
has nothing on!’ The lad’s exclamation relieved the em- 
barrassed crowd; peals of laughter broke forth, and the 
king was driven out of his land by the people.” 
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Tonight, in the countries behind the Iron Curtain, men, women and children will gather around radios tuned to the 
voices of their countrymen in the West, bringing them the news of the free world, the knowledge that they are not forgotten, 
and the hope of their future liberation. Radio Free Europe, operating as a home service from abroad, broadcasts over a net- 
work of 21 transmitters to Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania and Romania, competing directly with all Satel- 
lite Communist stations. The scripts below are excerpts from programs prepared by freedom-loving exiles from Central and 


East Europe, and beamed by RFE to its target countries. 


This is the Voice of Free Czechoslovakia... 
The Meaning of Beria 


ROM RUSSIA COMES the announcement of a major vic- 
Hey in the war with capitalism: they have arrested 
and will hang Lavrenti Beria. This being so, and 
since capitalism is trembling under the impact of its 
new defeat—who was he, Beria? A Czarist colonel? An 
industrialist? A businessman? 
None of these. Beria was one of 
the two most eminent men in the 
Soviet Union and his chest was 
decorated with every Communist 
order; he had been chief of the 
most terrible apparatus of dicta- 
torship, the secret and the public 
police, for fully fifteen years; he 
was tainted by every Communist 
crime; he was of the generation 
which knew nothing except Com- 
munism, shared every Communist 
prejudice and superstition; in the 
name of Communism he had hurled into prisons and con- 
centration camps far more than ten million people; he had 
organized every conspiracy against the democratic coun- 
tries; Communism had no executioner more loyal than he. 
But now, after Beria’s fall, capitalism is said to have been 
defeated. This is no more than a habit. Every time the 
Communists drag some famous Communist to the gallows, 
they claim to be dragging a reluctant capitalist up the steps. 
When they clove the skull of Leo Trotsky in Mexico with 
a hatchet, they said a capitalist had perished. When Stalin 
exterminated two-thirds of the original executive committee 
of the Russian Communist Party, Moscow announced that 
capitalists, Nazis, and Fascists had been liquidated. This 
then is a habit and no possible argument can refute it. But 
when we, people who express ourselves in the normal way, 
reflect on the real meaning of Beria’s forthcoming execu- 
tion, we see that in a Communist dictatorship nothing else 


can happen since execution is the only possible substitute 
for elections. 

Last autumn we witnessed the Presidential elections here 
in America. Every American received a slip on which he 
checked off the name of his candidate, and after all the votes 
had been counted and it was determined that Eisenhower 
got the majority, no appeal against it was possible. The 
authority of the people had spoken. Truman left the White 

House and Eisenhower took up 
residence there. Such was the 
American Presidential election. 
Beria’s execution will be the Rus- 
sian Presidential election. In Rus- 
sia, the decisive authority of the 
people is missing; there is nothing 
to bow before, nothing is defi- 
nitely resolved so long as one can- 
didate does not annihilate the 
other physically. 

Nobody remembers insignificant 
matters too well, and so I cannot 
even recall when the next so- 

called elections are scheduled to take place in Czechoslo- 
vakia. However, I have an idea they will call upon you 
again next year, will press the one-party candidacy list 
into your hands, will order you to put it in the election urn 
and upon your leaving the room will tell you that you have 
manifested your will and have voted. These will be false, 
feigned elections. Real elections in Czechoslovakia took 
place last December when eleven Communist leaders were 
roused from sleep one morning and hauled to the gallows. 
That was when the trend of Czechoslovak policy was de- 
cided—not when you put a wholly insignificant list into an 
equally insignificant box. And so in Russia, Malenkov has 
been elected—until further notice. The election commissar 
is—the hangman. 

After the death of Stalin, the surviving leaders assembled 
in the Kremlin, and, no matter what their secret thoughts 
were, they publicly agreed that the era of one single ruling 
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genius was at an end and that they would rather rule in 
common, collectively. For one thing, their recollections of 
the Stalin era were not altogether pleasant. Their pride had 
often suffered in the shadow of the man who crushed them 
by means of his artificially built up, Asiatic, imposed author- 
ity. They never felt personally secure under him. . . . More- 
over, they had their doubts about whether Stalin really was 
as wise and infallible as they themselves had to proclaim. 
. . . Seeing how speedily—and collectively—they discon- 
tinued the adulation of Stalin after his death, it is fairly 
apparent that all the monstrous flattery had caused a collec- 
tive nausea. They collectively agreed they would never 
again let such a rough and vain despot lead them—unless, 
so Malenkov thought, it were Malenkov; or unless, so 
thought Beria, it were Beria. 

Stalin’s orphans had still another, more objective reason 
for wanting a collective government. They do not read 
history in general; but they read the history of revolution, 
and meticulously so. Their chief interest is to learn what 
past revolutions perished of—and to eliminate those causes. 
They find that past revolutions perished particularly be- 
cause of strife among the leaders. They therefore resolved 
—in order that history might not repeat itself—to rule col- 
lectively, which means in concord, whereby one should not 
elevate himself above the other. This is a grave resolution, 
provided it is genuine and lasting. In reality it was a worm- 
eaten fruit. It now appears that before evaluating such 
announcements one should wait four months. Because four 
months after the proclamation of the collective rule, Mal- 
enkov, namely one part of the collective, sends Beria, the 
other half of the collective, to the gallows. It further ap- 
pears that at least these two Russian leaders had been prey 
to profound discord even at the moment they vowed there 
would be no discord between them. 

The walls of the Kremlin are high and carefully guarded; 
everything going on behind them is considered secret, and 
so evidence of the mental processes of Russian leaders is 
revealed only after the public announcement of some arrest, 
of some anathema, or of some execution. To all appear- 
ances, in Beria’s soul the willingness to rule collectively 
seems to have lasted shortest, and he appears to have tried 
to slip into Stalin’s vacated boots the fastest. Undoubtedly 
this aroused general aversion in the other leaders and a 
common front formed against him. The Army seems to 
have been the main factor among those who encircled him. 
Collective rule will go on until somebody else tries to secede 
from the ranks. After Beria is hanged, the gallows will not 
be burned, they will simply be stored in the warehouse. 

We would like to uncover something else, something 
more novel than the dramatic but familiar fact that Rus- 
sian leaders mutually exterminate each other and will go 
on doing so. We have advised you of the new situation in 
which the Communist governments, led by Russia, are more 
willing to compromise than before, while the influence of 
the people increases under the surface of dictatorship. Now, 
following Beria’s personal tragedy, is it necessary for us to 
revoke our estimate of the situation? 

No, no revocation is necessary. Outwardly, Lavrenti 
Beria seemed to be the one who advocated the new policy 
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of concession. This is significant. The chief of the secret 
police, precisely the man who used to get daily reports from 
every corner of Russia and from every corner of the Satel- 
lite countries as well, the man whose profession it was to 
know the mood of the people—this very sinner tried to get 
the policy of compromise identified with his name. Why? 
What does it mean? It means that this expert in news 
reporting became aware of the growing influence of the 
people and attempted to climb into the saddle of the new, 
more popular policy before all the others did. . . . Like 
every policeman, he was a realist. If he thought that he 
could win his struggle for primacy only through winning 
the favor of the people, that means that the power of the 
people is real power—and there is nothing for us to revoke. 
The policy of concession was not due solely to Beria, it was 
the common work of the Russian leaders in the post-Stalin 
period. However, the fact that the chief of police leaned 
strongest toward it is an eloquent testimony. 

His calculation was all right on paper, but Beria’s fight 
for primacy was doomed from the start. Western journal- 
ists in Moscow went out into the streets after his arrest to 
see whether excitement had seized the people, whether they 
gathered into crowds, whether there was a revolutionary 
atmosphere. They sought the impossible. Nowhere in the 
world will the people stage an uprising because the chief 
of the secret police is arrested. Beria succumbed to the 
common error of all Communists: he thought it possible 
to change the mask overnight, he thought that nobody 
remembered anything and that the chief of the secret police 
could, all of a sudden, pose as the friend of the people. 
Four months of his new policy was not enough to eradicate 
from the people’s memory what he had been doing for 
fully fifteen years. His name is forever linked with prisons, 
concentration camps, executions, with suffering and with 
oppression. Such a man is most unsuited to become the 
head of a popular movement. He got what he deserved: 
indifference. 

He was right in thinking that the time had come to lean 
upon the people. He was wrong in thinking that he could 
succeed in doing it. It is impossible to expect the people to 
be anything but passive when dictators wrangle among 
themselves, when the long-time chief of the Bastille is 
finally himself locked up in the Bastille. When Beria fights 
Malenkov, it is not time for a popular revolt, nor will it be 
when Malenkov fights Molotov and Molotov fights Khrush- 
chev. This concerns you more than it does me, as the man 
said who sat on the fence watching the runaway steer 
pursue another man down an alley. 

Beria’s episode teaches us a double lesson: one, it is still 
possible in Russia to arrest any man by having three armed 
men wait for the victim in front of his door; and, two, no 
matter what kind of announcement comes from Moscow, 
no matter what announcement is made by the Czecho- 
slovak government, it is better to wait four months. Upon 
Malenkov and Molotov’s announcement that they will rule 
collectively, we are going to wait those four months. Upon 
the Czechoslovak Communist government’s announcement 
that its position is secure, let’s wait four months. 


New Terms 


In my notebook I have a notation on insults. According 
to the most recent decision of the Soviets, all of the West 
can now be insulted in a more noble manner, a more 
selective one than previously. A real revolution in name- 
calling has taken place. The overdone insults became a 
joke and the recipients of them began to suspect that a 
dying horse was thrashing around. The London Sunday 
Times reported from East Berlin that the Party Leader- 
ship had issued new instructions to be followed in dialectic 
agitation and propaganda. A new insulting movement was 
to be started in all of the Soviet-bloc lands. 

The long-awaited improvement finally came. Hence- 
forth insults are to be more polite, but the inflection should 
be much stronger. The publishing house Svoboda issued 
a list of all the frequently used insults which are not to 
be used again until further notice. In the list you find that 
from now on you may not say: Imperialist blood-sucker! 
Exploiter of workers! Capitalistic beast! Boogie-woogie 
gangsters! Wall Street warmongers and arsonists! Dividend 
hyenas! Fascist bandits! The above-mentioned insults 
cannot be used either on the radio or in the newspapers 
under Soviet management. So we are afraid that Rude 
Pravo will now publish completely blank pages, since that 
paper never printed anything except insults. 

A revolution has taken place in the field of insults. Sev- 
eral months ago the Jewish doctors were called all sorts 
of names as was customary in the old days. As soon as 
Stalin died they began to call the names a little softer, and 
still softer until finally they opened the door of their prison 
and scattered flowers in their path. But those old, well- 
worn insults will not be discarded. Oh, no! The juicier 
ones willtbe selected and used in connection with the words 
Stalin and Gottwald. For its great men the leadership has 
to have well-known insults, well-publicized and strong. 

As far as we are concerned, we don’t mind when you 
call us: betrayers from Free Europe. From your insults 
we know that you are listening to us, that you know of us, 
and the more insults you hurl the more listeners you get 
for us. But we want to tell you what words you may use 
so that you will not be accused of deviationism for using 
the old insults which the Party has now rejected. 

You cannot say: you reactionary, to the mines! The 
miners objected. No longer can you say: you free mar- 
keteer, you State black-market runner, or you used-up 
dress ration coupon—even the insults between husband 
and wife have to change. You cannot say as you used to: 
you intellectual, because the intelligentsia is almost extinct, 
like the Indians. The worst insult which can be used in 
the Soviet vocabulary now is: you peace song, or, you eco- 
nomic problem. Malenkov asks that insults should be 
witty, dignified and scientific with a view to the geographi- 
cal location; neither should we forget the historical period 
from which the insult derives. At every occasion you can 
fall back on our classic: you block-head—which is still good 
despite the purge. The insult of the future will be: you 
see, you fool, why did you sign the application to join the 
Communist Party? 


Spot Announcement 


The national Party and the government are having 
troubles! 


Harvesting plans are not fulfilled! Threshing is be- 
hind, and bulk-purchasing is also lagging! 


The national Party calls: 


National Committees—save our plans! And don’t 
forget our independent farmers! 


Well, well, Comrades! 


Doesn’t this consideration come a little bit late? 


This is the Voice of Free Bulgaria... 


Argument for Agrarianism 


The Communists, who are today carrying out in all 
agrarian countries, including Bulgaria, a huge-scale pro- 
gram of heavy industrialization, do this under two main 
slogans. The first is that heavy industry is the only eco- 
nomic basis for national prosperity, that no country can 
be wealthy if it does not possess a substantially developed 
heavy industry. The second is that the political and eco- 
nomic adversaries of Communism, particularly those who 
advocate a peasant-agrarian program, oppose heavy in- 
dustrialization for their own political purpose, which is to 
keep the people backward and ignorant. Both allegations 
are false. 


You all know that in Western Europe there are several 
countries with virtually no heavy industry, and yet no one 
could claim that these countries are undeveloped or poor. 
We refer specifically to Denmark, Norway and Holland. 
Denmark is an outstanding agrarian country, where the 
agriculture is on a very high level, and the peasant-farmers 
are prosperous and content. The peasantry of southeastern 
Europe have always aspired to the standard of living of 
the Danish peasantry. In pre-war years, Bulgaria had an 
arrangement with Denmark by which Bulgarian boys were 
sent to work on Danish farms to learn Danish methods of 
farming and cattle-raising. However, just about the time 
when the lessons learned from Denmark were gradually 
being applied in Bulgaria, the latter was swept by the 
Communists who put an end to this development. We are 
convinced that the day is not far off when Bulgarian peas- 
ants will again become the masters of their own destinies 
and will soon be able to make up the time which has been 
lost and to follow the example set by Denmark, Holland 
and other countries. For, once liberated from the Com- 
munist yoke and extended financial and technical aid, Bul- 
garian peasants will manage by taking full advantage of 
the fertile Bulgarian soil to win back their place in the pro- 
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duction of many farm products for sale in the open markets 
of a future United Europe. 

In Northern Europe between the two World Wars, all 
three Baltic States—Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia—were 
essentially peasant agrarian states, progressing rapidly in 
their agricultural techniques and standard of living. Today 
they are incorporated into the Soviet Union and forcibly 
industrialized. And what is the result of this Communist 
policy? Never have these countries been in worse economic 
condition, or their inhabitants more miserable, than they 
are today. It is manifestly not true that a country must 
have a large heavy industry in order to be rich and eco- 
nomically advanced. 

The second Communist assertion, that the adversaries 
of the Communist Parties are against industrialization be- 
cause of their narrow political interests, is equally untrue. 
To begin with, we have told you often that we are well 
aware that the development of agriculture and the im- 
provement of the economic conditions of our peasantry 
cannot be achieved without the use of the products of in- 
dustry. Obviously we need ploughs, threshing machines, 
tractors, drills, to increase the output of our agricultural 
production. Somebody must manufacture these articles. 
Hence, it is evident that we are not against heavy industry 
as such, we only question its advantages in peasant states. 
We do not believe that extensive plants of this type are 
necessary in peasant countries in order to raise the living 
standard of the population. 

The Communists, naturally, never admit this truth al- 
though they have evidence of the misery and distress which 
they have brought on the countries where they have forced 
rapid industrialization. How, and why, should a Bul- 
garian steel and machine industry compete with that of 
the highly industrialized countries? The futility of such 
an adventure emerges as proof that the heavy industry 
which is being developed in the agrarian countries behind 
the Iron Curtain is an artificial and economically unjustifi- 
able measure which is carried out solely in the interests of 
the Moscow rulers and their war industry. 


Spot Announcement 


Observe these rules during this year’s harvest: 
Send grain from the threshing machine—directly to 
the people. 


Hidden wheat makes provisions for the civilian re- 
sistance army. 

What you don’t deliver to the State will be the peo- 
ple’s. 


Every bushel of grain will strengthen our ranks. 





Cultivation of the Independent Will 
You will now hear our weekly program directed to Bul- 
garian parents. These programs are aimed primarily at 
the parents of children in elementary school. We are not 
addressing the boys and girls directly, and we advise par- 
ents to avoid listening to us in their presence. The purpose 
of this series of programs is to help Bulgarian parents see 
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through the concealed propaganda disseminated in the 
Communist schools. During the summer, however, these 
programs will touch on more general educational prob- 
lems. Our object is to help parents in their efforts to 
encourage the child to resist the indoctrination pressures of 
Communism. 

There is one aspect of Communist indoctrination meth- 
ods which merits special attention. As far as children are 
concerned, the Party is trying to achieve its goal by indoc- 
trinating them with thoughts and sentiments that will bind 
them from the earliest age to the endless chain of Party 
organizations. The most dangerous tactic being used is the 
fostering of the illusion that every little Pioneer* or ado- 
lescent is given the chance, within the orbit of his organ- 
izational work, to show individual independence, initiative, 
resourcefulness, as well as the ability to assume leadership 
and responsibility. And in effect, within the very narrow 
limits of Party aims, children are allowed to exercise these 
qualities—but only insofar as they further the plans of 
the Communists. 

At this point it is well to give an example illustrating 
this situation. One of the most common tasks which the 
members of youth organizations are asked to perform is 
the carrying out of agitation. On a higher level, the mem- 
bers of every Party-controlled group right up to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party are asked in one way 
or another to carry out agitation. The agitation expected 
from a little Pioneer is, of course, of a very limited and 
primitive character compared to that which is expected 
from veteran members of the Party. And yet there is a 
striking similarity between the Party’s demands on the 
little Pioneer, and the demands on the veterans. In both 
cases, initiative, resourcefulness, and leadership can be ex- 
erted only after blind initial acceptance of the job and 
its premises. None may really show proof of critical 
judgment, independence, or real leadership. There is no 
doubt, however, that there are children who succumb 
rather easily to the illusion. These are usually children 
who are conditioned to accepting orders, particularly those 
children who are exposed in their homes to extreme severity 
and excessive discipline, and who find a measure of relief 
in the life of the Pioneer group. The spurious possibilities 
of free action which the organization offers this child can 
have a deep fascination for him. To feel that confidence 
and trust are placed in him, to feel that he is being asked 
to perform a task that calls for responsibility and ingenuity, 
to feel that he is allowed to draw up his own plan and act 
upon it as he sees fit, are all things that inevitably appeal 
to children and youths. It would hardly be reasonable to 
expect that the little Pioneers could possess any degree of 
insight into the real aims of the Party. Whenever a child 
is taught to bring fanatic enthusiasm to a task which is 
assigned to him but upon the origin of which he has had 
no influence at all, he is in reality being conditioned to 
blind obedience, blind readiness to perform, blind willing- 
ness for self-sacrifice in the fulfillment of tasks towards 





* Member of Party-controlled organization for young school 
children. 































































































































































































which he will never really be allowed an independent, 
objective attitude. 

Thus the problem which confronts Bulgarian parents is 
how they can render their children invulnerable to one of 
the deepest educational deceits of the Communist Party: 
an educational deceit which is aimed at convincing the 
younger generation that it is free and responsible, that it is 
encouraged to develop individual resourcefulness, whereas 
these are the very qualities which the Party is systematically 
trying to destroy in all its captive populations! How can 
we help our children to understand that a task that has 
not been freely accepted cannot be freely performed, that 
it is impossible to have true initiative in the fulfillment of 
tasks which are always imposed from above, that it is im- 
possible to exercise qualities of responsibility and leader- 
ship if we are excluded from participation in all planning 
of policy and ultimate goals? 

No one of us can teach this by words alone. The child 
learns chiefly from his own experience. Therefore, the 
child should be encouraged by his parents to participate in 
the decisions that will directly affect him. We have to help 
the child grow in the firm conviction that only the tasks 
he has helped to formulate are truly his own. Let us take 
very elementary examples of your opportunities: before 
deciding whether to go to the movies or the zoo on a holi- 
day, before buying your boy a new suit or your girl a new 
dress, it is good to ask the child for his opinion and his 
preferences, and to take these into account, so that the 
child acquires a feeling of certainty that his ideas will have 
a fair hearing. The child should develop an instinctive 
revulsion for any lack of consideration for his personal 
rights and beliefs, and the conviction that his obligations 
are valid only when he has analyzed and accepted them. 
In this way children will be brought up in a spirit of deep 
inner independence, self-respect, and a profound aversion 
to arbitrary authority; for tyranny is nothing but the im- 
position upon us of tasks and decisions about which we 
have not been consulted. 


This is the Voice of Free Albania... 
Letter from Albania 


Yesterday when I was opening the morning mail I 
came across a creased, ragged envelope. It looked like one 
of those letters which have been locked in an old trunk 
for years. The letter was from Albania. The writer of the 
letter had given it to a friend who had carried it with him 
when he made his escape to Greece, where he had mailed 
it to us. Here is what the anonymous letter-writer had to 
say: 

“T have had occasion to hear your programs. A friend 
of mine who is a member of the Workers’ [Communist] 
Party invites me to his home almost every evening. We 
listen to foreign broadcasts, not only in the Albanian lan- 
guage but in others as well. For more than eight years we 
have been listening to these broadcasts and for more than 
eight years we have comforted each other as we waited 
for the final news, the great news: Freedom! 


“One of you who speaks on the radio has been an ac- 
quaintance of mine since my school days. If I should say 
the words ‘Do you remember little Caraci’ he would im- 
mediately know who I am. Let him remember, but let him 
keep it to himself. 

“It is to this companion of my childhood that I ad- 
dress this letter so that he will tell me when the day of 
liberation for which we wait will come. I hope to have 
a reply by way of your broadcast.” 

Thus ends the letter, and it is unsigned. I who speak 
to you know at once who this nameless person is. I promise 
you, little Caraci that I will keep your name to myself. 
I don’t know whether my voice changes as it goes over 
the airwaves, otherwise I would not have to tell you that 
it is your old friend speaking. Before I give you a direct 
answer, I would like to tell you how happy we are when 
we learn that Albanians in Albania not only listen to our 
broadcasts but even recognize who some of us are. This 
shows a vital interest on the part of the Albanian people. 
It shows how carefully and hopefully they listen to the 
voice of freedom coming to them through “free radios.” 

You ask me when the day of liberation will come. I 
know that this question is on the tip of every Albanian’s 
tongue. I know that the same question trembles on the 
lips of millions of people behind the Iron Curtain who are 
suffering under Communist rule. 

To the Tirana Communists, propaganda means twisting 
the truth and lulling an unfortunate people with empty 
promises. To us, propaganda means the dissemination of 
facts. Therefore I will answer, as well as I can answer, 
this question of a onetime friend. 

You think that because I work for a free radio, I can 
tell when that day for which you wait is coming. In all 
sincerity, I say to you: I am only as able to answer your 
question as you yourself are. Perhaps you are in a posi- 
tion to know even more, because you live there and can see 
matters at close hand. 

But we can be certain—you, I and all the Albanian 
people—of one thing: that one day the Communist rule 
will be overthrown and you will breathe freely. That day 
may come quickly. It may come later. But, inevitably, it 
will come. It will come because it is for that day that you 
who live inside Albania, and those Albanians who are 
scattered over the world, are all working together. It will 
come because we are not alone. Right is with us, that 
right which keeps the great democracies of the free world 
in power. 

Dear listeners, endure with your heroic patience. Share 
with others, as much as you can, the will which has sus- 
tained you during so many years of terror. Help one an- 
other. Try to make friends among the Workers’ Party 
members. All are not what they seem to be. Perhaps even 
in the scowling face of some Party member you may see 
the light of friendship. Perhaps even under an officer’s cap 
you may find a head which thinks differently, which thinks 
as you do: like an Albanian, like a human being. 

Our voice is your voice. It is not merely a voice of hope 
which seeks to keep you alive from day to day. It is the 
sound of a bell which daily can be heard more clearly. It 













is the sound of a bell which hangs from the solid shoulders 
of liberty-loving peoples. 
Today this bell sounds in your ears and clamors in your 
hearts; tomorrow it will sound in your mountains and val- 
leys, tolling the joyful news you await so anxiously: 
Freedom! 
The day will come. Inevitably. 


























Spot Announcement 








Soldiers, policemen, State militia! Attention, we are 
addressing you, soldiers, policemen, State militia! Stop 








your persecution of the people! Do not obstruct man- 
ifestations of the people’s will! You will have to an- 
swer for everything tomorrow! Soldiers, policemen, 
State militia! Heed our broadcasts. 























The Voice of Free Hungary... 








A Journey into the Past 


The other day in a New York library I came across an 
old and tattered volume which attracted my attention. I 
started to read it that same evening and by the time I had 
turned the last page the clock was striking four in the 
morning. It was not an exciting murder mystery, but a 
simple travelogue describing the adventures of a tailor’s 
apprentice in Europe. It was the most fascinating book I 
» have read in many months. 

The worthy tailor’s travels took him to over a dozen 

countries, among them our homeland, Hungary, some 129 
| years ago. But let me begin at the beginning. In 1924, 
Peer Holthaus, a tailor’s apprentice in the state of West- 
phalia on the Rhine, gathered together his few belongings, 
put some bread and bacon in his knapsack, and set out 
on the highway. It was customary in those days for trades- 
men to visit their colleagues in other countries and, while 
exchanging tips on their trades, learn about life in foreign 
lands. They carried their tools with them and made a liv- 
ing doing occasional jobs. In the 16 years of his travels, 
Peter Holthaus visited 18 countries. He tells his story in a 
simple manner, but if we stop to think how much the world 
has changed since those days, the travelogue of Peter Holt- 
haus becomes a startling revelation. 

A tailor’s assistant in the Hungary of the present, an em- 
ployee of the “textile cooperative” of Szeged, is not per- 
mitted to visit his parents in Szabadka, and he is not al- 
lowed to change his place of work. The textile worker of 
Zsolna may be transferred by order to Czechoslovakia, but 
he cannot choose the place where he would like to go. And 
should a tailor of Gyor wish to make a trip to Vienna, he 
would be confronted with mine fields, machine guns and 
barbed wire. 

How was it in the time of Peter Holthaus? His picture 
is on the cover of the book; he wore a wide-brimmed hat, 
a knee-length raincoat, and he carried a pipe in his hand. 
He simply sauntered across the border to Hungary. He 
was aware that he was in a new country, not by seeing 
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frontier guards or military posts, but by the different flavor 
of the wine he was served at the inn in Kopcseny. Nobody 
asked him for his passport, checked his currency or 
searched his bag. He describes his arrival in Hungary: 

“I spent the night in the inn at Kopcseny. The wine was 
heady and had a flavor I had never tasted before. Peasants 
in strange costumes sipped their wine and listened to the 
music of the gypsy band. The women who poured the wine 
from earthenware pitchers were very good-looking. The 
Hungarian language is not like the German at all, but this 
difficulty did not prevent the people from celebrating 
my arrival in their country until the small hours of the 
morning.” 

The spot where the inn of Jopcseny once stood is now 
the place where the borders of three countries touch: there 
are the sentry posts of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. It is fortunate that the good tailor did not try to 
cross at this point a hundred or so years later, or he would 
have encountered the famous “freedom” of the “People’s 
Democracies.” Which country’s border guards would have 
been the first to throw him into jail? He has no passport? 
No visa? A truly serious case. He would have been ac- 
cused of having been sent by Adenauer to collect informa- 
tion on the Danube Basin for members of the Atlantic Pact. 

Peter Holthaus picked a better time for his wanderings, 
for in 1825 conditions were much healthier in that part of 
the world. With no trouble at all he got to Prozsony, where 
the Hungarian Parliament happened to be in session, and 
a young Hussar officer named Szechenyi had just offered 
one year’s income to found the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. Peter Holthaus had great praise for the city, 
with its beautiful castle and magnificent cathedral, where 
the Hungarian kings used to be crowned. In a few weeks 
he had earned enough money so that he did not have to 
continue on foot, but was able to take a boat up the 
Danube to Pest. The boat left from Vienna, stopped in 
Pozsony and went on to Pest. Peter Holthaus would look 
in vain for this boat today. 

Arriving in Pest, Peter Holthaus met some villagers 
marching in a procession, singing hymns and carrying 
church banners. This was a scene he would not see in 
Budapest today. “Marvelous buildings were being erected 
on the Pest side,” wrote Peter Holthaus. “They were all 
the more beautiful because from this side one can see the 
proud mountains and steeples of Buda. The food was so 
tasty that I gained two pounds.” 

When spring came, Peter set out again and continued 
his journey on foot across Transdanubia. Through Hun- 
garian, Serbian and German villages, stopping over in 
Szekszard and Pecs, he arrived on the banks of the Drava 
River. He walked across the bridge and found himself in 
Eszek. From here he went to Ujvidek and later to Pancsova, 
where he spent the winter. During the next few years he 
visited all the Balkan countries. He went on to the Sea of 
Marmora, then to the Dead Sea. After touring Egypt, he 
turned north again and via Athens traveled to Transylvania 
and on to Bukovina. He wanted to get acquainted with 
Poland too, but here he ran into difficulties. As long ago 
as 1831 Poland’s fettered “freedom” was guarded by 
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Russian soldiers on the frontier—not unlike the Iron Cur- 
tain of our own day. Peter Holthaus tells us in the book 
that he was grabbed by two Cossack frontier guards who 
demanded “documents.” The tailor produced his journey- 
man’s certificate, written in Gothic letters. He handed it to 
the guards upside down. One of them studied it carefully 
with an efficient air, and then returned it declaring that it 
was in order. 

Holthaus arrived in Warsaw at Christmas, 1833. The 
ruins in the city spoke of the Polish War of Independence 
fought the year before. At this time the city was ruled by 
the Russian governor, Pashkievich, who a few years later 
took part in suppressing the Hungarian War of Inde- 
pendence. “There were sentry boxes on every street Cor- 
ner,” the tailor tells us, “with two Russian guards on duty 
in each of them. It w.s rumored in the city that there were 
fifty thousands guards in the barracks.” This Warsaw was 
not to Peter’s liking, and he soon left for Bohemia and 
East Prussia, from where he finally returned to his native 
city. His fellow citizens enjoyed the stories of his adven- 
tures so much that they induced him to publish a book on 


his travels. The book was an instant success and was 
printed in several editions; in 1844 it was translated into 
English and published in London. 

After the success of his travelogue, the tailor’s appren- 
tice decided to visit and explore the mysterious land of 
Russia. This was his final adventure. News reached his 
home town that he had crossed the Russian border. After 
that nothing more was ever heard of him; he disappeared 
once and for all. It was not wise to visit Russia, even in 
those days. 


This is the Voice of Free Poland... 


Decoration of the "Patriot" Priests 


On the occasion of the regime holiday of July 22, Bierut 
gave sweets to the children, and the Council of State handed 
out orders, medals and prizes among the older genera- 
tion. But the favors and prizes bestowed upon the clergy 
were the subject of special publicity. 

On the eve of the Communist holiday, sixteen priests 


Air view of Radio Free Europe's broadcasting studios near Munich 
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and three nuns were released from prison. This was os- 
tensibly done at the request of Catholics loyal to the re- 
gime. There was, unfortunately, no explanation of why 
these priests had been imprisoned. Instead, a great deal 
was said about the fact of their release. For this was a 
speculative gesture, intended to win the approval of the 
masses. Only the “regime-Catholics” showed their ap- 
proval, for it seemed to them that in this way they would 
strengthen their doubtful standing. At any rate, this re- 
lease of a small number of priests was done in such a way 
as to bring it to the notice of everyone. 

It must be admitted that it was noticed. In the first 
place, it served as a reminder that five bishops and a con- 
siderable number of priests are still being held in prison. 

At the same time that these priests were released, quite 
a different ceremony was also taking place. The Council 
of State bestowed upon a number of “patriot priests” high 
decorations in recognition of their faithful collaboration 
and loyalty. The official communique modestly affirms 
that the decorations were bestowed in recognition of “serv- 
ices rendered in the field of social work.” 

But in this country of “People’s Democracy,” nothing 
happens without good reason. Everything is meant to 
serve Communism and its development. And so it is in this 
case. On the one hand—an act of mercy performed in a 
prison setting. On the other—the act of prize-giving, show- 
ing in full the attractive rewards which follow achieve- 
ment and faithful service. The aim was to make every 
priest in Poland understand that if he merely concerns 
himself with matters of the Faith, if he defends it and fights 
for it, he will find himself in the place from which the 
sixteen priests were released. On the other hand, if he 
moves with the Communist stream, if he fights against his 
spiritual superiors, against the unity and the Catholicism 
of the Church, if he praises conditions in occupied Po- 
land, then he will be showered with favors, honors and 
medals. A soft answer turneth away wrath! 

Into the forefront of the meek, who acknowledge the 
supremacy of the regime over the Church, moved, during 
the ceremonies of July 22, “patriot priests” of such calibre 
as: Father Antoni Lemparty, Father Jan Czuj, and Father 
Mieczyslaw Suwaba. New decorations were pinned on 
these “patriotic” breasts. And this is a more amicable and 
better matched trio than the Kremlin one which recently 
broke up. They meet frequently at all sorts of meetings. 
They condemn, pass resolutions, and sign their names. Al- 
ready many a declaration, consistent not so much with 
the conscience of a priest as with the policy of a regime 
combatting the Church, has appeared over their signatures. 
International assemblies and Peace Congresses are not 
strange to them—and there the cloth they wear is very 
helpful in making the contacts they desire. At the so-called 
Peace Congress in Vienna, organized by the Cominform at 
the end of last year, both Father Czuj and Father Lem- 
party moved together shoulder to shoulder. 

Father Lemparty is almost a “leading worker” among 
the “patriot priests.” Though the circumstances of his ordi- 
nation, and the services he has rendered to the Church, 
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are surrounded with mystery, his contacts with the leading 
figures of the present regime in occupied Poland are no 
secret. So it is not surprising that he is needed, and use- 
ful, in every situation. It was to him that the regime turned 
when “Caritas” was liquidated, and he became the chair- 
man of the new regime organization. He is the govern- 
ment’s advisor on religious matters. And what sort of ad- 
vice he gives can be deduced from any one of his declara- 
tions. Let the following extract from one of his speeches 
speak for him: 

“It was therefore the right road which the mass of the 
Polish people, the Polish intelligentsia, and the majority of 
the Polish clergy chose, in deciding upon full and active 
collaboration with the Marxist camp in the building-up 
of our life in Poland.” 


But Lemparty does not always speak so loudly or from 
a platform. Sometimes, in this march with the Marxists, 
he lowers his voice to a whisper. For he is admitted to cer- 
tain confidential, and even highly secret, talks. That was 
the case during the Peace Congress in Vienna, where Father 
Lemparty was accorded the special favor of the Comin- 
form’s confidence. He was even introduced to the Metro- 
politan Nicholas. He participated in confidential delibera- 
tions in Vienna, and in the highly secret ones in Florids- 
dorf. And what did the clergy of various denominations, 
amongst whom Father Lemparty represented the Polish 
Communists, discuss? Korea! 

Patriot-priest Czuj, the second one to be decorated by 
the Council of State, is lower in the hierarchy of the lackeys 
of Communism than Father Lemparty. But he does his best 
to keep up with him. He also is a member of the govern- 
ment’s advisory council for religious matters. He presides 
over the so-called “Commission of Intellectuals.” He be- 
haves in an exemplary manner. He signed the declaration 
condemning the priests in the Cracow trial. He signed 
the letter of mourning which was published by the so- 
called leading Catholic figures on the occasion of Stalin’s 
death. So it is not surprising that he gathers medals and 
decorations right and left. Moreover, he has a weakness 
for politics. Before the war he was politically active, to 
the definite detriment of his priestly duties. He was a dep- 
uty in the Seym, and one of the deputies of the Non-Party 
Bloc for Co-operation with the Government at that. It 
must be admitted that he is not notable for consistency 
of political principles. A few years later, when he was a 
professor of the Catholic University in Lublin, he was 
marching with the Christian Democrats. He wrote articles 
in Glos Narodu. That is the sort of patriot he is. He will 
join forces with anyone, for he cannot live without politics. 

The satisfied expressions of the “patriot priests,” flaunt- 
ing their medals, will deceive no one. They are alone on 
this road of betrayal. Their desertion of matters of Faith is 
especially clear at the moment that they accept decora- 
tions from those who keep bishops and priests in prison, 
who conduct a sustained and cunning war both against the 
organization of the Catholic Church and against its ideals 
of brotherhood and love. The regime’s struggle with the 
Church still continues, and assumes ever new forms. 





Dangerous 


The following three excerpts from letters sent by people 
now living in satellite Hungary to relatives in America are 
rare examples of what has come to be known as “symbol- 
language.” Without pre-arrangement of any sort, in each 
case an entirely spontaneous doubletalk developed through 
which the letter writer living inside Hungary successfully 
conveyed dangerous opinions and descriptions to his or 
her relative in America. For obvious reasons, names and 
addresses cannot be divulged. 


* * * 


THE VISIT 


The first example, dated April 29, 1953, was written by 
a widow living in Budapest to her daughter in Chicago: 


Excerpt: 

“We are anxiously awaiting the visit of our friend from 
the Sun Mountain. He is an excellent doctor and only he 
will be able to cure this disease. He is our only hope. 
Please tell your brother that no matter if there is a change 
in the weather, he should only go to the usual place for 
his summer vacations, unless he receives a special invita- 
tion. Tell him to come under no circumstances unless he 
is asked to come.” 


Key: 
e “visit”: liberation 
e “our friend” the “excellent doctor”: ‘Dwight Eisen- 
hower 
e “Sun Mountain”: Sonnberg, a town in Thuringia 
e “this disease”: the Communist regime 
e “a change in the weather”: overthrow of the regime 
e “the usual place”: North America 


Explanation: , 


During World War II, at a time when the writer of 
this letter was head nurse of a military hospital in Sonn- 
berg, then-General Eisenhower passed through the town. 
The Russian command wanted to transfer the hospital, 
patients and all, to the Soviet Union. General Dr. Janos 
Ertl, Chief Medical Officer of the hospital, appealed to 
American headquarters and the hospital was kept out of 
Russian hands due to Eisenhower’s personal intervention. 

The remark about “your brother” refers to the writer’s 
son, now living in Mexico. The mother does not want 
her son to return to Hungary immediately, in the event of 
a “change,” but insists that he wait until he hears from her. 


UNCLE IVAN 


The second example, sent last June from Szeged, was 
written by a person whom the recipient describes as “a 
stagehand at a provincial theatre.” 


Doubletalk 


Excerpt: 

“Uncle Ivan’s death did not come unexpectedly, and al- 
though he left no will, his nephew took his place in the 
house. Uncle Ivan was very impatient during his last 
weeks and embittered the lives of his entourage, who there- 
fore felt relieved over his death.” 


Key: 
e “Uncle Ivan”: Stalin 
e “his nephew”: Malenkov 
e “his entourage”: the satellite countries 


POOR PAUL 


The third example, written by a man living in Buda- 
pest to his brother in New Jersey, employs the transpar- 
ent but nevertheless foolproof device of describing condi- 
tions in his own country as if they actually prevailed in a 
Western nation ruled by “imperialists.” Date: recent. 


Excerpt: 


“Poor Paul keeps sending me very sad letters from his 
country exploited by the imperialists. Conditions there 


are deteriorating in regard to food, clothes and pay. As 
a matter of fact no food item can be bought at a decent 
price, in relation to earnings. Especially children and man- 
ual laborers suffer want. Their garments are plain and 


uniformed. There is much bitterness and discontent 
throughout the country. A considerable number of per- 
sons are taken from their homes, here and there, and many 
of their friends have disappeared for good. You must 
know that they and their friends are staunch enemies of 
this exploiting, imperialist and anti-democratic regime. 
Paul’s wife writes, ‘my work isn’t easy either, but at least 
I am able to compare the stark facts with the filthy lies 
of the newspaper. Here I really witness the opposite of 
their reports fabricated for the outside world. Their re- 
ports and their illustrious propaganda proclaim that we 
are against war. The real picture, however, is that we are 
constructing underground factories and air-raid shelters in 
extremely large numbers, for the benefit of those ignoble 
characters enthroned in unattainable spheres and for the 
protection of the bosses imposed upon us and who dare to 
call themselves the leaders of our people. In the mean- 
time our people, curbed under their yoke, are pulling at 
their harness and hoping that the moment of their long- 
awaited liberation will finally arrive.’ Poor Paul, he must 
be very desperate. It seems that the people in his country 
are incapable of shaking the yoke of the imperialists by 
themselves. Life here is so much better. It must be awful 
to live as they do.” 
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Hungary Eases Travel Restrictions 


Travel restrictions on foreign diplomats in Hungary were 
relaxed as of August 10. Diplomats will now be able to 
travel to most parts of the country provided they notify the 
Hungarian Foreign Office of their plans 24 hours in ad- 
vance. This concession does not apply to the Yugoslav 
and Austrian border zone, the northeast counties of Borsod 
and Szabolcs, Csepel Island in Budapest, and certain rural 
districts. For these areas a travel permit is still required. 


A Good Communist Is Always on the Offensive 


Since 1932, table tennis champion Alena Kotatkova, one 
of Czechoslovakia’s outstanding women players, has com- 
peted in and won many international tournaments. Miss 
Kotatkova was known for her highly skilled defensive game 
which capitalized on the errors of her opponent’s play. Re- 
cently, the Party policy-makers for the national sports as- 
sociation condemned defensive play as incompatible with 
Communist philosophy, and directed Miss Kotatkova to 
adopt an “offensive syle of play.” She failed to comply with 
the order and has now lost her place on the national team. 


Pawnshops Doing Rush Business 


State pawnshops in Communist Hungary have been 
obliged to open for business earlier in order to accommo- 
date all their customers. By popular request, the Ministry 
of Domestic Commerce has decreed that they open at 


6 a.m. instead of at 8 a.m. so that customers will not be 
late for their jobs. It is reported that an average of 250 
people have been standing in line every morning at the 
Central Pawnshop in Kinizsi Street. 


Unkindest Cut 


The Czechoslovak state garment industry sizes clothes 
as if all women were equal, complained Prace (Prague), 
August 4: 


“It is a law of nature that all people are not of the 
same dimensions. Some are tall and slender, others are 
tall and broad, or small and stocky. Nothing much can 
be done to change this and few people would try. But 
apparently there are some daredevils who said, ‘Why 
shouldn’t people all be the same size? Because they 
never have been? No matter, we'll change it. You'll 
see!’ 

“The first to ‘see’ were the big, heavy ones. They 
went from one shop to another and saw that they could 
not buy any clothes in their size. Today the tall as well 
as the broad search vainly for something to buy. In the 
record of complaints the same lament appears repeat- 
edly: ‘I want to know why black slips are not being 
manufactured for the stouter women too?’ or ‘We stouter 
women are very much interested in when they are go- 
ing to start making out-sizes as was promised?’ Professor 
Norbert Kubat of the State Conservatory in Prague en- 
tered this in the record of complaints: “The managers 
should be forced to think a little more. . . . How would 
they like it if they were not able to buy a pair of trou- 
sers that fit?’ This is the serious burden of the long, 
the short and the tall. ...” 





Parade of Inedibles 


The Prague newspaper Svobodne Slovo, July 17, de- 
scribed an exhibition opened by the municipal National 
Committee in Prague to display examples of poor quality 
in foodstuffs produced by collectives. 

The newspaper called “incredible” examples such as 
sour cream produced by the dairy in Nusle which contained 
large lumps of cement, and sausage produced by the fac- 
tory in Holesovice which was full of nails. In nougat slices 
produced in Modrany there were slivers of glass, while in- 
sects and ink-pencils were found in rolls produced in 
Smichov. 

Among the “minor” offenses, the newspaper said, were 
mouldy jam, rice so coarse it could not be cooked, and 
dirty bottles of beer from which the Smichov brewery had 
failed to remove the old corks. 

In the district of Vsetin, public control groups found 
serious shortcomings in the service of 29 out of 30 grocery 
stores, the paper continued. One store had no scales and 
the saleswoman “just took a guess” at the weight of the 
bread being sold. 


In the Name of Justice 


The first published text of a sentence embodying the ap- 
plication of the criminal code to a case of neglect of “work 
obligations” in Czechoslovakia appeared in the August 1 
issue of Cesta Miru (Liberec). This sentence was delivered 
by the “People’s Court” in the Bohemian town of Frydlant 
on April 7, 1953: 


“The defendant, Frantisek Chlupac, born on May 27, 
1922, in Horni Javori, a farmer, later a member of the 
agricultural cooperative v Detrichov, presently in prison 
pending a verdict, 

is guilty 

of having, up to December 24, 1952, worked in a slo- 
venly manner as a member of the agricultural coopera- 
tive in Detrichov, of having come late to work; of having 
neglected the machinery in his care; of having carried 
out in a slovenly manner construction work for which 
he was responsible, thus neglecting and violating his 
work duties; and of having done all this with the even- 
tual purpose and result of hampering the fulfillment of 
the economic plan in the sector of farm production: 

thus committing the punishable crime of sabotage 
according to par. 85 of the criminal code, the defend- 
ant is sentenced, with respect to the right of the court 
to leniency,* to deprivation of liberty for the duration 
of four years and to a fine of 50,000 koruny [$1,000], 
or an additional six months in case of non-payment. 
According to par. 43 of the criminal code he is deprived 
of all civil rights for five years, and according to par. 
53 he is prohibited for the period of ten years from re- 
siding in the Frydlant district. 

“The sentence will be published in accordance with 
par. 54 of the criminal code in a manner found fit by 
the district prosecutor. 


“A probationary suspension of the sentence is denied.” 


*Maximum sentence for this crime is life imprisonment. 


Wardrobe Hints 


The following pointers on how to be dressed in style in 
Communist Poland were drawn up by a Polish sailor on 
the basis of his own bitter experience. Himself the proud 
possessor of a wardrobe bought at various ports-of-call in 
the free world, he spent 17 days in prison in his home town 
of Gniezno after clashing with a UB (State Police) agent 
who accused him of smuggling and of propagating pro- 
Western propaganda because he appeared in the streets in 
his Western-bought clothes. 


“1. Beware of new shoes. The first thing the police 
look at are shoes, because they are considered indicative 
of a person’s entire character and income. If you hap- 
pen to have new shoes, don’t brush them, but conceal 
them under a layer of dirt and dust. 


“2. Should you be the owner of a nice white shirt, 
don’t wear it with a nice tie. A white shirt is a bit sus- 
pect to begin with, but with a tie it is sure to cause you 
difficulty. 


“3. A Western-made suit should be hidden under an 
old, shabby, and preferably worn out overcoat. 

“4. Don’t ever put a handkerchief in the breast pocket 
of your suit. This is considered highly effete. 

“5. If you have bought a hat in the West, don’t wear 
it. 

“6. If you have bought socks in the West, don’t wear 
them. 


“7. If you have bought gloves other than ordinary 
woolen gloves, don’t wear them. 

“8. If you have had your hair cut in the West, don’t 
comb it while you are in Poland. 

“9. Even if you are used to shaving every day, don’t 
do it in the eastern parts of Poland. There is a shortage 


of razor-blades there and hardly anyone shaves more 
than every second day. 


“10. In general, hide nice things, crumple up your 
suit, wear your shirts only when they are dirty, appear 
as unkempt as possible, and you will keep out of police 
trouble.” 


The Respectful Soviet High Command 


Performances in Czechoslovak movie theaters are not 
continuous, but start at regularly scheduled hours. Late 
arrivals are strongly condemned. In a letter to Literarni 
Noviny (Prague), August 4, an irate moviegoer told the 
following story to indicate the difference in the Russian at- 
titude toward movie audiences: 


“During the war in the vicinity of Kiev, a Soviet 
film unit came and entertained us with the film Musi- 
cian’s Tale. The artillery barrage could be heard in the 
distance, sometimes faintly, sometimes rather loudly. 
Finally one of the Russian technicians in the projection 
room went to the field telephone and called a number. 
He said that our soldiers had been looking forward for a 
long time to the movie, and that it was impossible to 
guarantee a good performance with so much shooting 
going on. I do not know what answer he got, but the 
artillery barrage ceased almost at once and began again 
only after the performance was over. . . .” 




















Pressure Low in Budapest 


Following reports on the shortage of electric current in 
Budapest, deficiencies in the municipal gas supply are now 
being reported. For weeks, Budapest residents who use gas 
lighting have had trouble. Gas pressure is now particu- 
larly weak in the middle of the day; in most cases, gas jets 
are so low that cooking is impossible. The situation be- 
comes so much worse from Saturday afternoon to Monday 
morning that restaurants are unable to serve hot meals. 

The probable reason for this shortage is that the Obuda 
Works (the central gasworks) does not receive enough coal 
to produce sufficient gas for both home and industrial con- 
sumption. Since the company’s main task is to provide 
industrial establishments with the amounts they need, week- 
end gas production is curtailed in order to conserve it for 
later use by factories. 






















Doctor's Dilemma 


Plant physicians in Czechoslovak enterprises are caught 
in their job between patients and the management, and, 
evidently, they don’t like it. Rude Pravo (Prague), May 
18, attacked a doctor employed in the infirmary of a coal 
mine: 

“Absenteeism was continually on the rise at the ‘Czecho- 
slovak Army’ pit. From the doctor’s office one could hear 
any time: “Take three days off, or even better, a week... .’ 
Only when the question arose of whether next month’s coal 
output should be increased or an annex to the hospital in 
Nove Straseci [the nearest town] be built next to the pit, 
did the responsible officials decide to have a word with the 
doctor. They told him frankly what kind of ‘sick’ people 
he was permitting to loaf. 

“The doctor must realize that today he cannot declare 
people unfit for work just as he pleases. But now he says 
that since he is under pressure from above, someone must 
suffer. And so he goes to the other extreme. Take the case 
of Tony, who came to the doctor’s office with a burning 
forehead. “That’s nothing,’ said the doctor gruffly. ‘Some- 
times I run a temperature too. It is better than being cold. 
Rub your hands and feet with vinegar and the fever will 
go down.’ And he declared Tony ‘fit to work under- 
ground.’ ” 











Guards At Ease 


Despite the fact that security measures on the Czecho- 
slovak-Bavarian border have been tightened and patrols 
strengthened in places from two to eight men, some changes 
have been observed in the attitude of the Czechoslovak 
border guards since the death of Stalin. Bavarians living in 
the border enclave of Fuerth have reported that the Czecho- 
slovak guards have started to venture out from behind their 
installations and fences and to engage in conversation with 
German guards—a phenomenon unknown in recent years. 
On many occasions they have reportedly asked the Ger- 
mans for West German newspapers, inquired about the 
political situation there and in the West, and: have even 
discussed, in general terms, conditions in Czechoslovakia. 






















































News Briefs 


Heads Roll 


Under the title “This is the limit!,” Dikobraz (Prague), 
June 14, cited a bizarre case of bureaucratic incompetence: 
“A fantastic incident occurred on May 4 in Moravska 
Trebova. Comrades Kovar and Vasek lost their heads 
on their way to work. They failed to notice this loss and 
went straight to the District National Committee—they 
are employed there—and began to work. Mr. Kovar, still 
without his head, sent a memorandum to all Youth 
League groups in the district, asking them to send him 
two copies of their by-laws and two copies of the by-laws 
of the League itself. Kovar sagely added that copies of 
both sets of by-laws could be gotten for this purpose 
from his office. Mr. Vasek counter-signed this memo- 
randum. And round and round it goes.” 


Humorous Aspects of Communism 


In their second national convention, Polish humorists 
gathered in Warsaw at the beginning of May to hear 
the latest Politburo directives. For the first time Malenkov’s 
directives, rather than Stalin’s, were quoted during the 
discussion. 

Thirty-six speakers, mostly cultural politruks and acti- 
vists, spoke at the conference. An immediate reorganization 
of humor in Poland was called for. Regime humorists 
arranged a “self-czitical” exhibition. Activists read regime’s 
directives proclaiming that Polish satire “has an important 
duty to perform in the Socialization of Poland”: to un- 
mask and combat imperialism and its supporters”; and to 
attack “everything which originates from the remnants of 
capitalism in human consciousness.” Satire, they declared, 
must be a “fighting spearhead” of Communism. 

“To the joy of the enemies of the working class,” humor 
activists admitted, satire in Poland has thus far fallen short 
of the Communist purpose. It has “paid tribute to the 
remnants of bourgeois art” and in general could be counted 
as reactionary literature. Speakers made pledges to change 
the nature of Polish satire at once. Humorists will undergo 
periodic self-critical check-ups, and henceforth direct their 
entire “satiristic creativeness” toward ridiculing capitalism, 
kulaks, and clericalism. The Warsaw Politburo hopes that 
the latest council will “initiate the establishment of true 
Socialist satire in Poland,” devoted exclusively to the So- 
vietization of the nation. 


No Safety in Numbers 


A refugee from a small Slovakian village near Malacky 
described a small incident which typifies the consumer- 
goods situation in the Czechoslovak rural areas. The man 
needed a padlock for his bicycle, and went to the local 
shop to buy this trifle. The salesman showed him a boxful 
of bicycle locks, but the customer found to his dismay that 
one key fitted all the locks. He was not much reassured 
when he was told that he could buy a different lock in the 
next village, but that one key there would open all those 
locks. The factory which made the locks replied, when 
consulted, that it was far too short of personnel to be able 
to produce a selection of padlocks and keys. 


Heavy Weather 


A letter written by a Polish farmer to a friend inside 
Poland, and subsequently smuggled out of the country, 
commented on an appeal by the Communist District Com- 
mittee to the workers of the Koszin kolkhoz in Pomerania. 
The contents of the appeal were not found, but the writer’s 
sentiments were indicative of the dissatisfaction and deep 
distrust of the Polish farm population: 


“Here is copy of our new regulations. This is what 
happens when ignorant fools like §--- and C--- run 
the district kolkhozes, and other men who think that 
bananas grow in Moscow and that the soil and the 
weather have ears to listen to Marx’s preaching. All 
the sowing had to be finished before the all-important 
First of May, and most of it was. And with what results? 
The seed died in the dry ground, and whatever sur- 
vived the drought was killed by the frost, and we shall 
have nothing to harvest. When it snowed, the clever 
committee boys cried, “There you are, it has been a long 
time coming, but now you have the moisture you have 
been praying for.’ Snow in May, and they think it is 
the same as rain! Well, it froze again after that. The 
rye and barley are ruined and there will be no fruit. 
This year will be the test: what will the kolkhozes do 
if there is a famine? Will they help us out, or will the 
committee take care of itself and let us starve? That 
idiot C--- has just had some more coal delivered to his 
house—coal, which we have not seen for months and 
could not afford to buy anyhow. We have to gather 
firewood from the paths and roads... .” 


Matchstick Heroes 

The Czechoslovak newspapers regularly list the accom- 
plishments of so-called innovators—“Comrade X’s innova- 
tion speeds up drilling by 30 percent,” or “Comrade Y’s 
innovation will save enough cotton for 10,000 dresses.” To 
what ends these innovators direct their ingenuity was de- 
scribed in a letter from a Prague Communist to a corre- 
spondent in Switzerland: 


. . . An innovator is a worker who invents or im- 
proves a work process. In our country they apply them- 
selves mostly to minor processes; for instance, making 
better matches. One innovator will decide that matches 
are too thick and that a great deal of wood could be 
saved if they were thinner by half. Another innovator 
thinks that two striking surfaces on a match box are 
superfluous, and that one would be enough. Combine 
these two ideas and the results are (1) twice as many 
matches for the same price and (2) since almost half the 
matches cannot be used because one striking surface is 
not enough for that many matches, the national match 
factory can then sell empty boxes which the consumer 
himself can fill from the old box... .” 


The writer concluded: “I do not understand how so 
many private businesses in your country can prosper with- 
out being nationalized. Perhaps in your country people are 
easily satisfied. We, on the other hand, must be always 
advancing . .. that is the great difference. . . .” 


Wires Crossed 
The communications system in Romania, combined in 
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the State enterprise P.T.T.R. [Post, Telegraph and Tele. 
phone] has been under attack from the regime press. In. 
efficiency, not policy, is the main reason why citizens find 
it so difficult to communicate with each other in different, 
or even in the same, localities. Scanteia (Bucharest) wrote 
on June 10: 


“At the P.T.T-.R. offices, cables accumulate for days 
until their turn comes to be dispatched. In Hunedoara, 
for instance, it took 17 days for a telegram presented 
to the post office desk to actually reach the telegraph 
transmitting room. The same thing happened in Deva, 
where irresponsible employees went so far as to alter 
the postmark to conceal the delay in transmission. Mail 
is often delivered to the wrong persons or returned to 
the post office marked ‘unknown,’ because the postman 
did not take the trouble to ascertain whether or not the 
addressee really lived at the given address. The head 
of the Lupeni post office withheld for a month dozens 
of copies of Drumul Socialismului [The Road of Social- 
ism]; in fact, many post office directors are uncooperative 
in distributing periodicals. Telephone workers are not 
conscientious and cause innumerable muddles. They 
come late to work and often leave early. They time 
long-distance calls not by the. clock, but according to 
their own arbitrary estimates. .. .” 


These complaints are not new. Viata Sindicala, in its 
issue of June 9, 1951, criticized “the indolence” of postal 
employees. Evidently the situation, far from improving in 
the past two years, has deteriorated, especially in the highly 
developed industrial center of Hunedoara. The failure of 
post offices to deliver Communist Party newspapers is 
noteworthy. 

A similar though less comprehensive complaint was regis- 
tered in the Estonian newspaper Sovetskaja Estonia (Tal- 
linn), June 13. Here a reader wrote to the editor: “A 
month and a half ago I put a letter into the mailbox on 
the corner of Heina and Kolde Streets. The letter was 
addressed to Leningrad. When I learned that the letter 
had not arrived, I investigated and discovered that the 
letters had never been collected from that mailbox. What 
is the explanation for this?” 


Students Shun Political Theme 


Polish high schoo] students taking final examinations in 
composition were given a choice of three topics on which 
to write a theme: the poetry of Jan Kochanowski, the 
poetry of Wladyslaw Broniewski, and the “thoughts” of 
Premier Boleslaw Bierut. Over 50 percent of the students 
shunned the political topic and elected to write on the 
early Polish poet Kochanowski. This was disclosed by a 
Radio Warsaw broadcast on June 8, which quoted the 
director of the General Education department of the Min- 
istry of Education. 


Fact and Fiction 


The revolution in American book publishing and dis- 
tribution methods since the war has been a constant pre- 
occupation of anti-West propaganda organs, whose com- 
ments on the book business are invariably an oblique thrust 









at the crudity of American literary taste. An example of 
the curious way in which Communist propagandists mix 
fact and fantasy to paint their picture of American culture 
is found in an article on the American publishing business 
which appeared in the Warsaw weekly Nowa Kultura, 
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pages. Publishers hoped for a big profit and they have 
not been disappointed. Businessmen and their wives 
acquired a sudden thirst for culture which can be bought 
for 25 cents and easily comprehended. 

“In order to squeeze into 64 pages the works of Balzac, 




































June 28: 


“If you find yourself in the suburb of an American 
town the size of our [Polish] Kielce, Radom or Lublin, 
and you inquire for the nearest bookshop, you will be 
told, much to your surprise, that there isn’t one for 
miles around. Such an institution is totally unknown 
there. You can buy books anywhere; in a barber's, drug- 
gist’s and stationery shop, in a bar or at the railroad 
station. Books are handled just as any other commodity 
of everyday use and are supplied to the above places 
along with shoelaces, soap, insecticide, and sandwiches 
wrapped in sterilized paper. The price of a book varies 
from 20 to 40 cents, and thus is not much more than a 
newspaper. The choice is very ‘wide’ indeed: sensational, 
crime, cowboy and so-called atom novels. The latter 
have’ become especially popular since the war. They 
describe interplanetary wars, which are always won by 
earth-men; mass murders with the use of atomic weapons, 
Martian invasions of the earth, etc. 

“In accordance with the established system of distribu- 
tion and the general policy of publishing houses, the 


: reading market is supplied with approximately 200 
, million detective stories and 100,000 classics (the ex- 
NF ploitation of classics whose copyrights have expired 
ly could not possibly be overlooked by the publishers) . 
of This state of affairs was recently acknowledged to be 
is 




























‘unhealthy’ and a new policy had to be adopted. In 
October, 1951, an American publisher proudly an- 
nounced that de Maupassant’s Boule de Suif sold 54,000 
copies instead of the originally estimated 15,000 copies, 
after its title had been changed to “The Sacrifice of a 
French Prostitute.’ The same fate was shared by Gau- 
tier’s Faison d’Or which is now being sold under the 
title of ‘In Search of a Blonde Mistress.’ 

“This technique was enthusiastically received by other 
publishers. When a storm of protests on the part of the 
more progressive American citizens arose — protests 
against the vulgarization of classics—a campaign was 
immediately organized for the purpose of justifying this 
policy to the American people. The campaign was 
joined by a ‘professor’ from Boston, Amarket, who came 
up with the suggestion that the titles of classical works 
be ‘modernized’ with a view toward making them more 
‘attractive’ to the public. According to him, Joan of 
Arc should be changed to ‘Jeanne, the Girl in Uniform’; 
Romeo and Juliet to “The World Record of Love’; 
Rigoletto to ‘A Corpse in a Sack’; Traviata to ‘Love Does 
Not Fear T. B.’; Faust to ‘Margaret and the Catcher of 
Souls’; William Tell to ‘Shots in a Dark Alley,’ and 
Peer Gynt to ‘Peter, Where Are You?’ 

“But the matter does not end with the changing of 
titles. One of the leading New York publishing houses 
decided to acquaint Americans with the works of 2500 
prominent writers and thinkers of all epochs. 


tis: Every 

book was allotted 64 pages, regardless of its original 
re- § length. All the books were to be exactly the same size, 
m- § with only one exception—the Universal History of the 
ust 











World, which was published in two volumes, each 64 


Stendhal, Proust, Tagore or Shaw, it was necessary to 
cut out the ‘dull’ parts and leave only the ‘most interest- 
ing’ sections. It thus appears that one should not ap- 
proach literature inhibited by purist ‘European prej- 
udices.’ In addition, all the covers of these books bear— 
in order to preserve uniformity— illustrations of beautiful, 
rather exposed women in tempting, erotic surroundings. 

“During the first three years, 1948-51, over 300 million 
copies of such ‘Americanized’ classics were sold at 25 
cents apiece. The most popular were Plato, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Anatole France, G. B. Shaw, a book on 
curing indigestion, and a book entitled 60 Reasons for 
Doubting the Bible. Voltaire sold in 75,000 copies and 
was advertised as ‘a romance of olden days’. . . .” 


Lowered Lights 


Dikobraz (Prague), June 21, reported that an improperly 
installed chandelier had crashed in a schoolroom in 
Kynsperk nad Ohri, narrowly missing the students. The 
“responsible electrician, Hruza,” declared that he had sus- 
pected this might happen, but had succumbed to pressure 
exercised by the local National Committee to speed up the 
installation. He went ahead on the assumption that, “if 
there is no vibration, the chandelier probably won’t come 
down.” 





Kreslil O. Fuchs 
.»Ten lustr za- 
véSoval p. Hraza 
a divaci pfedvi- 
daji pohyb téles.“ 


Montér Karlovarskych rozvodnych zévodt v Sokolové p. Hriza 
namontoval v thidéch nérodni a stfedni Skoly v Kyniperku n. Ohi 
osvétlovact télesa. Utinil to tak odborné, Ze nedlouho po montéti 

vyutovani na zem tésné vedie 24kd. 
podobné tézkosti pfedvidal, ale na natlak né- 
rodniho viborus aby iristalaci uspidil, se toho piece jen odvaiil, 
pledpokladaje, te ,,nedojde k pohybu téles. a tim k jejich pidu.* 


“This chandelier was installed by Mister Hruza, and the concert- 
goers expect that there will probably be vibrations. .. .” 
From Dikobraz (Prague), June 21. 


Woods for the Trees 


According to a study made by experts and Hungarian 
refugees in Europe, the total present area of Hungarian 
forest land amounts to 3,266,000 acres: 65 percent consist- 
ing of hard wood, 35 percent of soft wood. In contradic- 






tion to Communist figures, Western researchers estimate 
that a maximum of only five percent of Hungarian forests 
were destroyed during the war. 

During the inflationary period between 1945 and 1947, 
large-scale deforestation was carried out by Communist 
enterprises. This drastic exploitation, motivated by the fire- 
wood and fuel shortage, caused twice as much damage to 
the forests as did the war. The Communists attributed 
this to “Fascist ravaging.” 

In order to counteract the dangerous consequences of de- 
forestation, the Hungarian regime worked out a wide-scale 
reforestation plan in 1950. This plan envisaged the re- 
forestation of three areas: (1) The Great Plains region. 
(Following Soviet technique, this was to be reforested by 
setting strips of forests all over the countryside. Pine trees, 
best suited for this purpose, have been tried out in the 
Kiralyhalom experimental station near Szeged.) (2) Forest 
clearings; and (3) Non-arable land (mountain slopes un- 
suitable for cultivation, etc.). Some trees have actually 
been planted according to the plan, but due to unskilled 
and careless methods, almost all the young trees have 
perished. In the third category, only the reforestation of 
the inundation areas of the Danube near Szekszard and of 
the environs of the Varpalota-Inota industrial centers has 
actually been carried out. 

In 1945 and 1946 all forests became the property of the 
State. The Ministry of Agriculture was in charge of the 
forests until 1952, when a special Ministry of Forests was 
created. “Forestry Enterprise Units” are in charge of all 
forests in a single county. The head of this unit is always 
a Party official; forestry engineers, almost all of whom are 
experts of old standing, are responsible for the actual work. 
The Party official is primarily concerned with holding 
Party lectures, seminars, etc. for his employees. 

Prior to the Communist regime, the job of a forester 
used to assure him an abundant and secure living. Now it 
is one of the least attractive occupations. Foresters no 
longer have the plots on which they used to keep cattle 
and other live stock. They also have to pay rent for the 
houses they once occupied free. They are unable to keep 
a horse and have to go everywhere by foot, thereby losing 
much time. Their salaries are low, about 800 forints per 
month [$70]. They are still in charge of the hiring of 
manual labor, but they must get the approval of the Party 
trustees of the appropriate Forestry Unit. 

In 1950, fifty students at the Academy of Forestry of 
Sopron were expelled on charges of anti-regime activities. 
The first Communist-trained cadres of forestry engineers 
will graduate in 1954. 


Interofice Communication 


Czechoslovak children are regularly prompted by their 
teachers to exchange letters with the children of other Com- 
munist countries, as a demonstration of the solidarity of 
Soviet dominated Europe. These letters, consisting chiefly of 
a recital of Party slogans, are often written in Russian. A 
teacher who recently left Moravia declared that even let- 


ters from North Korean children are written in Russian 
His class received 18 letters from Korea in early May. Th 


teacher examined all 18 letters and, judging from styk 


and content, came to the conclusion that the letters had 
been composed by only three different writers. He decided 
to examine the letters received by children in other classe 
at the school and they, too, were apparently written by th 
same authors. He was further struck by the fact that th 
vocabulary was much more advanced than that of grak 
school pupils. Because it seemed unlikely that Korean chil. 
dren of any age could write such fluent Russian, he con. 
cluded that the letters had been produced by Soviet Kon. 
somols [members of the USSR Youth League] on a may 
scale. 


Poems or Prescriptions? 


The place of unappreciated husbands in “progressive' 
literature was defined by Mlada Fronta (Prague), June 2(, 
in a criticism of budding Party poet, M. Kundera: 


“Kundera looks deep into the soul of man,” states 
Mlada Fronta, “and opens his own heart to one and all. 
But sometimes he falters. He longs to sit on the bench 
and play the passive onlooker. Take, for example, his 
poem “This Is Not Love.’ Here he shows us a Comrade 
hurrying home from work. The man is glowing, he is 
thrilled that he has accomplished a good day's work. 
He must share his joy with someone close to him, with 
his wife. But she does not understand. She does not 
even ask, ‘How did your work go? Were you successful?’ 
The Comrade seeks seclusion and thinks bitterly, “This is 
not what love should be.’ 

“Here the author has correctly exposed the remnants 
of petty bourgeois attitudes in certain women. But he 
pictured the Comrade simply as an unhappy man who 
bows his head helplessly. The poet only holds up a 
mirror; he fails to provide a solution. . . .” 


Air Control 


On May 12, new regulations on air travel went into effec 
in Czechoslovakia. Since that date, all passengers reserving 
space on a Czechoslovak State Airlines plane must product 
their identity cards. The airline immediately forwards 1 
copy of the passenger list to the security police, who verify 
the identity of the passengers through their identity cart 
numbers. If a traveller is not a resident of the town it 
which he applies for a plane reservation, he must show 


a letter from his employer to prove the legitimacy of hig 


journey. 

To allow time for this processing, the Czechoslovak Statt 
Airlines requires that all reservations be made several day 
in advance. Security regulations at airports have beet 
tightened. These control measures are apparently designed 
to reduce the number of attempted escapes from Czech 
slovakia by airplane. 
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Off the Track 





in Poland was attacked in Szpilki (Warsaw), June 28: 


“There are two ways to react to a woman’s ‘No!’ A re- 
jected lover may (1) stand on a bridge and gaze sadly at 
the water below, or (2) take a longer walk along the 
railway tracks, also sadly. 

“Both ways are effective and both have their advocates. 
But in the summer resort where the action of our story 
takes place, the river (and thus the bridge) were not 
available. There is a swimming pool, crowded and noisy, 
most unsuitable for quiet contemplation and the mend- 
ing of a broken heart. 

“So Citizen N. chose solution (2) ; i.e. he took a walk 
on the railway track. He passed the station house and 
walked slowly toward a nearby forest. He was thinking 
to himself that women cannot possibly be allowed to 
treat men this way. Sometimes, he thought, the situation 
will change, and then, he, Citizen N., will sarcastically 
raise his eyebrows and say: ‘Madam? Should I be in- 
terested in you for any reason whatsoever?” 

“In the forest, the railway track curved to the right, 
and Citizen N. followed it. He was stopped by a tree 
lying across the track. He seated himself on this and 
began to daydream. Suddenly, somewhere beyond the 
edge of the forest, a whistle sounded shrilly. The 8:15 
Warsaw Express does not stop at the station—it just 
blows its whistle. 

“Citizen N. leaped to his feet. The train thundered 
down the track. Citizen N. ran toward it, waving his 
arms and shouting. . 

“When the train stopped, there was a moment of con- 
fusion. People rushed to shake his hand. Somebody 
wept. Everyone was grateful that he had saved the train 
from being derailed by the obstruction on the track. 

“Then a little man appeared. He put his hands in 
his pocket. He looked at Citizen N. ‘Are you the one 
who did this?’ he asked. 

“It was I,’ said Citizen N., modestly. 

“*Hmm, said the little man. “There is a law against 
walking on railway tracks. Hmmm... .’ 

“The clerk in charge of Citizen N.’s case was not a 
typical bureaucrat. ‘I understand, I do understand,’ he 
said. ‘As a man I understand your case perfectly. But 
as a clerk I am in a rather embarrassing position. . . . 
What can I do? The law says distinctly that walking 
on the railway tracks is an offense. . . .” 

“In short, Citizen N. was given a fine of 150 zloty, with 
an alternate sentence of three days in jail... .” 


Eclipse of the "Little Sun' 





me of Riga’s best patronized hotels: 


“The location of the Little Sun Hotel in Riga is very 
convenient. It is situated near the railway station and 
therefore has a perfect opportunity to attract arriving 
visitors. That is why the rooms are usually all taken. 
The exploitation of the living quarters is intensive, and 
the profit considerable. 


A literal rather than reasonable application of the law 


Hotel conditions in East European cities have been the 
subject of many complaints in the Satellite press. In Latvia. 
he May 24 issue of Cina (Riga), denounced conditions in 
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“While waiting for a room, you have time enough to 
read the framed notice testifying to the clean orderliness 
of the hotel. You may read several impressive certificates 
signed by Comrade J. Melups, manager of the Hotel 
Trust of Riga. After a while, as you grow bored waiting, 
you can leaf through magazines dated 1947, 1948 or 
1949. These magazines are soiled, without covers, pages 
are missing: but they are magazines, and may help 
relieve your boredom. After a few hours you are given 
a receipt and room key. You open the door, looking 
forward to a rest after your long trip . . . but. . 

“A massive old bed is waiting for you. Lying down 
in it, you feel as if you were in a damaged vehicle— 
everything shakes and creaks every time you move. The 
naked mattress springs poke through the bed sheets. . . . 

“After you have tried—hopelessly—to relax, you may 
get up and walk around your room—but don’t touch 
the floor with bare feet. Your feet will at once stick to 
the floor, because it is greased with black machine oil. 
This has been done to save money—the floors have been 
tarred instead of painted. 


“You hurry out of the room, but what's this? Your 
gray summer overcoat looks quite yellow and your hat 
looks like a pancake. You shouldn’t have hung your coat 
against a wall which is only too willing to relinquish its 
paint at the slightest touch. And the hat should not 
have been put in such a narrow space between the wall 
and the door—even though this space is alleged to be a 
closet. Of course, in your own house you would cer- 
tainly fasten these two pegs on another wall; you would 
paper the wall; you would put in some hangers—but 
don’t forget you are not in your own home. You may 
leave this very evening, of course, if you are dissatisfied. 
Sure, somebody else will arrive with a clean coat and a 
new hat. ; 


“It’s always possible that you were unlucky enough to 
get the worst room in the hotel. It would be unfair to 
generalize on the basis of a coincidence. Let’s look at 
another room—number 31, for instance: considered one 
of the best. The same story! And yet the manager has 
written confidently in the framed notice: ‘Spotlessly 
clean—We are at your service... .’ 

“Comrade Melups, head of the Hotel Trust, is aston- 
ished. . . . ‘Disorder in the Little Sun? The floors not 
painted but greased? Impossible! I just signed the 
routine certificate for the Little Sun.’ 

“He signs papers, but it’s doubtful whether he has 
ever visited the Little Sun. The hotel employees say 
that the manager of the Hotel Trust is unable to climb 
up to the second or third floor. 

“It is presumed, and hoped, that the- manager of the 
Trust and the director of the hotel would never tolerate 
a condition like that of the Little Sun in their own 
apartments. Travellers looking for hotel accommoda- 
tions are people too. Why should they put up with 
lethargy and slovenliness of these ‘managers’? In the 
country inns and hostels, where rooms are rented at 
much lower prices, conditions are far better. .. .” 


Communists Call Police Overzealous 
“Why is it that in Lvov [Lwow, capital of Eastern 


Galicia] the sacred right of Soviet citizens to private 





property, to earned income, and to savings, is violated 
without punishment?” asked Pravda Ukrainy, May 14. 
“For instance, the town militia of Lvov is applying all sorts 
of pressure to prevent citizens from using automobiles. Car 
owners are submitted to most scrupulous checks as to whom 
they take for a ride and why.” The Communist newspaper 
cited examples: 


“Sergei Plotnikov, a foreman in the telephone factory 
in Lvov, bought a small passenger Moskvich car. All his 
comrades wholeheartedly shared his joy. Having paid 
for the car, Plotnikov applied for a license at the Town 
Registration Office. 

“It is not a simple matter to register a car,’ said the 
chief gloomily. ‘In the first place, it is important to estab- 
lish whether or not you need a car. Go to the Town 
Militia Headquarters and ask for a permit from the 
deputy chief, Comrade Vizir.’ 

“Comrade Vizir received Plotnikov with the question: 
“What do you need a car for?’ 

“*To drive,’ Plotnikov replied. “To go out fishing, to 
take my wife to market. A car is good for lots of things.’ 

“*Your wife can walk, she is not a lady,’ said Com- 
rade Vizir. ‘I refuse the permit.’ 

“Plotnikov is not the only one who has suffered harsh 
treatment from the deputy chief of the Lvov militia. 
For example, if a car owner decides to drive his wife to 
the theater, he must by all means take along passports, 
marriage certificate, documents from his place of work 
and from his residence. This is no exaggeration. Re- 
cently an engineer from the Avtopogruzchik factory in- 
vited his family—father, mother and wife with a child 
—to go for a ride in his new Pobeda car. No sooner 
had he started to move than a militia whistle sounded 
behind him. ‘Who is with you? Names? Documents?’ 
asked the militiaman. A foreman of the Lvov tele- 
graph factory, returning from work, gave a lift to a 
co-worker. “This is not allowed,’ declared the militia 
inspector, and took away the foreman’s license. No 
wonder car owners in Lvov, honest workers, are filing 
protests with the authorities. Why is it that in Lvov 
the sacred right of Soviet citizens to private property, to 
earned income, and to savings, is violated without pun- 
ishment? And by the militia, which, like any other 
Soviet State organ, should serve the people and protect 
the interests of Soviet citizens.” 


A Family Tradition 


An old gypsy applied for membership in the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party. The Party official asked him, 
“What are you politically?” “Communist,” replied the 


gypsy. “And what was your father?” was the next que} 
tion, The gypsy declared, “A Communist, and so was m; 
grandfather.” 
“Your grandfather!” exclaimed the official. “Don’t lic 
to me! In his time there was no Communist Party.” 
The gypsy stood his ground. “That may be,” he said f 
“but stealing was not unknown even then.” 


Fly Bait 

The total ineffectiveness of the DDT recently produced} 
by Polish manufacturers was scored in a mock “letter tip 
the editor” published by the Warsaw weekly, Przekroj: F 


“Dear Sir: 


“The owner of the room in which I recently lived 
used to complain that the flies were robbing him of 
sleep and spoiling his mealtime. One day he brought 
home a box of DDT called Insectkill. After a brief talk 
with his wife, he began to spray this evil-smelling powder 
all over the room. This finished, they both left. When 
they returned, they found us all rather dizzy, but in per- 
fect health. 

“Our host, angered and distraught, went out, banging 
the door behind him. He returned after a few hours 
with a horrible-looking instrument of death. This in- 
strument is a stick with a square of leather attached to 
the end. He then began a battle in which my friends, 
319 altogether, perished in half an hour. 

“I escaped, thanks to a fortunate accident: I fell into 
the half-empty box of DDT while eluding the murderer. 
I was later liberated from this odorous servitude by a 
good-hearted dog who sniffs around garbage pails. I 
still smell rather disagreeable after three days, but enjoy 
good health. On the day of my liberation I convened a 
meeting of my fellow-flies to draft a letter to the DDT 
manufacturers, wishing them a long and prosperous life. 
At the same time, we sent a protest on behalf of the 
whole insect species to the producers of fly-swatters. The 
protest was signed by 142,964 flies. 


Respectfully yours, 
A fly.” 


Correction 


In the August issue of News From Beuinp THE Irox 
CurTAIN, an item concerning the Hungarian actor Feren: 
Kiss misstated the circumstances of his imprisonment. Kis 
was jailed not because of his lack of cooperation with tht 
Communist regime but because of his record as a Nazi co: 
laborationist. 










































Research Projects on Eastern Europe 


Prepared by the National Committee for a Free Europe 






The studies listed below have recently been completed by members of the Mid-European Studies 
Center. They are available in limited quantities and may be obtained by writing the Mid-European 
Studies Center, 4 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. Bulk prices are available on request. 


Communist Europe, by C. E. Black, (1953) 80 pages, printed pamphlet. Included is a brief 
survey of the economic and political background of the area prior to World War II, with emphasis 
on the problems common to the Balkan and central European states. There is a discussion of the 















oj: programs and parties in the period 1920-1939 and a description of the rise and consolidation of Com- 
munist power. Price $1.00. 
of Mid-Europe: A Selective Bibliography, compiled by Jirina Sztachova, (1953) 197 pages, printed 
of booklet. There is no comparable bibliography listing both primary and secondary books on the his- 
ht torical, political, economic and cultural development of this area in any language. Full citations are 
alk given for 1693 titles, chiefly English and French, largely referring to available twentieth century 
ler publications. It is divided into two parts, the first on subjects for all of the Mid-Europe, the second 
en on individual countries, including the Balkans, the Baltic States and the Soviet Union. 
er- Paper $2.00; bound $3.00. 
Readings on Contemporary Eastern Europe, edited by C. E. Black, (1953) 352 pages, printed 
ing booklet. This selection of readings brings together brief accounts of the main problems of eastern 
- Europe, as well as interpretations and statements of policy representing a variety of viewpoints in- 
yd cluding the Communist. They are not intended to form a comprehensive survey of all aspects of the 
7 development of the area during the past generation but are rather readings which supplement and illus- 
_ trate the general accounts that are available. Price $1.50. 
nto Poland: History and Historians: Three Bibliographical Essays, by Bernard Ziffer, (1952) 107 
rer. pages, printed booklet. Dr. Ziffer, a lawyer by profession, here provides, with notes, an account of 
ya Polish historiography and a critical biography of the chief works, periodicals, and learned societies, 
_ 1 particularly for the interwar period of this century. Price $1.50. 
1J°Y 
da Blueprint for a Red Generation, by William Juhasz, (1952) 101 pages, printed booklet. A simply 
DT written, straightforward, and specific account of the philosophy, methods, and practices of Commu- 
life. nist education. The Russification of language, the indoctrination of youth, and anti-Western propa- 
the ganda make a case study of Communist methods. The subject of this clinical study is Hungary, 
The whose educational system has been completely revised by the Communists in the years since 1947. 
This compact brochure makes clear the means and the meaning of the Communist program for edu- 
cating youth. Price 50 cents. 
Agricultural Cooperatives in Czechoslovakia, by Ladislav Feierabend, (1952) 125 pages, printed 
booklet. A documented history of the agricultural cooperatives that were so vital to the economy of 
democratic Czechoslovakia from 1918 until their recent subversion and collectivization by the Com- 
; oa munists. Price $1.00. 
Ferent Economic Treaties and Agreements of the Soviet Bloc in Eastern Europe, 1945-1951, (1952) 
it. Kis 138 pages, mimeographed pamphlet. Listed in this study are treaties and agreements entered into by 
ith the the Soviet Union with its Satellites and by the Satellites among themselves. To show how the dom- 
aZi Col inant position of the Soviet Union determines the general conditions of economic exchange, various 


types of agreement are represented by at least one selected treaty. Translations by members of the 
Mid-European Law Project. Price $2.00. 


Economic Planning in Hungary Since 1938, (1951) by L. D. Schweng, 80 pages, printed booklet. 
A study of recent economic changes in Hungary by the former Chief of Research for the National 
Bank of Hungary. He analyzes in detail the Three Year Plan adopted in 1947, and the Five Year 
Plan put into operation by the Communists in 1950. Price $1.00. 


Fuel and Power in Captive Middle Europe, by Jan H. Wszelaki, (1952) 63 pages, printed book- 
let. A documented analysis of the fuel and power resources of seven Satellite countries, and of pres- 
ent plans for developing these resources, with an appraisal of Communist control. The author, a 
specialist in economic affairs, was a member of the Polish diplomatic service from 1918 to 1945. 
Price $1.00. 
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